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ALUMNI  OFFER  SPORTS  SUPPORT 


BY  SUZANNE  SOTO 

PROMISES  OF  FINANCIAL  AID 
from  alumni  have  persuaded  the 
council  of  the  Department  of 
Athletics  & Recreation  (DAR)  to 
recommend  the  retention  of  Varsity 
football  and  many  other  sports 
slated  for  elimination. 

At  a meeting  Feb.  4 held  at  the 
Clara  Benson  Building,  the  28-mem- 
ber  council  voted  overwhelmingly  in 
favour  of  plans  to  preserve  more  than 
a dozen  clubs  and  teams  — includ- 
ing football  and  women’s  ice  hockey 
and  to  keep  Varsity  Stadium  open 
in  1993-94.  The  council’s  decisions 
will  be  presented  to  University  Affairs 
Board  (UAB)  Feb.  9 and  eventually 
to  Governing  Council. 

Last  December  DAR’s  manage- 
ment team  recommended  the 
elimination  of  43  interuniversity, 
recreational  and  community  service 


programs  and  the  permanent  closure 
of  the  stadium.  The  cuts  were  in- 
tended to  help  the  department  cope 
with  the  University’s  withdrawal  of  a 
$1.2  million  subsidy. 

Since  then  various  organizations 
and  individuals  have  been  lobbying  to 
save  the  doomed  programs.  One  such 
group  composed  of  ex- Varsity  play- 
ers, the  Friends  of  Football,  has 
agreed  to  supply  half  of  the  $250,000 
annual  cost  of  maintaining  the  foot- 
ball team;  the  other  half  would  come 
from  increased  student  fees.  The  ar- 
rangement would  cover  a five-year 
period  after  which  it  is  expected  the 
Blues  would  become  self-supporting. 

Don  Rogers,  a member  of  the 
football  group,  said  his  organization 
does  not  yet  have  the  funds  but  does 
not  anticipate  problems  raising  them. 
There  is  “tremendous  enthusiasm” 
among  former  players  to  help  finan- 
cially, he  said  after  the  meeting.  The 


Reaction  Mixed 
to  “Super-ministry” 


BY  DAVID  TODD 

The  Ministry  of  Colleges  8c 
Universities  is  no  more.  As  a 
result  of  the  provincial  cabinet  reor- 
ganization announced  Feb.  3 by 
Premier  Bob  Rae,  Ontario’s  post- 
secondary  system  will  become  one 
of  the  responsibilities  of  a new 
education  “super-ministry.” 

Veteran  New  Democrat  Dave 
Cooke,  previously  the  minister  of 
municipal  affairs,  will  assume  the 
new  Ministry  of  Education  8c 
Training  portfolio,  an  amalgam  of 
the  former  ministries  of  education, 
colleges  and  universities  and  skills 
development.  The  premier  has  elim- 
inated eight  ministries  and  trimmed 
his  inner  cabinet  from  25  members  to 
20  in  an  effort  to  render  his  gov- 
ernment leaner,  if  not  necessarily 
meaner. 

In  an  interview  President  Robert 
Prichard  said  Cooke  comes  to  the 
job  vVth  a reputation  as  a “strong 
and  effective”  minister  and  predict- 
ed that  education  in  the  province  will 
benefit  from  his  leadership. 
Nevertheless,  he  said,  there  is  a risk 
that  a “super-minister”  with  such 
wide-ranging  responsibilities  may 
find  it  difficult  to  give  the  univer- 
sity sector  the  attention  it  deserves. 

“The  minister  and  his  deputy 
could  find  their  time  consumed 
almost  exclusively  by  issues  of 
primary  and  secondary  education,” 
Prichard  said.  “My  advice  to  them 
has  been  to  ensure  that  within  the 
ministry  structure  there  are  some  se- 
nior people  vrith  a real  command  of 
university  issues  so  that  we  don’t  get 
lost.”  The  other  major  risk,  he  said. 


is  that  the  ministry  will  focus  exclu- 
sively on  matters  of  education  and 
training,  overlooking  the  significance 
of  research. 

Cooke,  a former  social  worker, 
was  a tmstee  on  the  Windsor  Board 
of  Education  for  two  years  before 
his  election  as  MPP  for  Windsor- 
Riverside  in  1977.  A staunch  Rae 
loyalist,  he  is  considered  among  the 
most  capable  members  of  cabinet. 
Prichard  said  the  premier’s  decision 
to  appoint  one  of  his  most  senior 
people  to  the  new  portfolio  reflects 
the  high  priority  that  the  govern- 
ment places  on  education  issues. 

Such  super-ministries  have  exist- 
ed in  the  past  — most  recently  dur- 
ing the  final  term  of  David  Peterson’s 
Liberal  government  when  Sean 
Conway  had  responsibility  for  the 
entire  education  and  skills  develop- 
ment portfolio.  The  results  were 
mixed,  said  Peter  George,  president 
of  the  Council  of  Ontario 
Universities.  “There  was  a popular 
perception  at  the  time  that  universi- 
ties and  colleges  were  regarded  as 
peripheral  to  the  ministry’s  concern.” 

In  his  public  statements  to  date 
Cooke  has  made  clear  that  he  in- 
tends to  devote  particular  attention  to 
education  reform.  Plans  are  under 
way  for  a provincial  inquiry  on  the 
subject  and  some  consideration  of 
post-secondary  issues  will  probably 
fall  within  the  commission’s  terms 
of  reference.  Among  Cooke’s  stated 
goals  is  to  tear  down  some  of  the 
barriers  standing  in  the  way  of 
students  who  wish  to  attend  college 
or  university. 

~ See  REACTION:  Page  2 ~ 


group  will  also  ask  other  alumni  and 
corporations  to  donate  and  will  urge 
students  to  attend  more  games. 

The  men’s  and  women’s  T- 
Holders  have  pledged  to  give  DAR 
$30,000  a year  to  support  gymnastics, 
curling,  golf,  synchronized  swim- 
ming, tennis  and  rugby  teams.  They 
also  want  to  establish  a $600,000  en- 
dowment fund  to  ensure  the  con- 
tinuation of  these  sports. 


Sandy  Turney  and  John  Sharp, 
who  head  women’s  and  men’s  T- 
Holders  respectively,  said  no  deci- 
sions have  been  made  about  raising 
the  money  but  one  possibility  is  a 
fundraising  campaign  starting  some- 
time in  the  next  few  weeks.  “Raising 
the  money  won’t  be  an  issue,”  Tumqr 
predicted. 

DAR’s  council  is  recommending 
the  stadium  remrin  open  in  the  com- 


ing year  but  that  this  initiative  be 
reviewed  during  1993-94  when  the 
administration  evaluates  options  for 
the  future  of  the  stadium  site.  Rick 
Hayward,  chair  of  the  planning  and 
resources  committee,  told  council 
the  facility  could  be  operated  at  about 
a third  of  its  $251,000  annual  cost 
by  cutting  lighting  expenses  and 

~ See  ALUMNI:  Page  2 ~ 


Prof essor  Adel  Sedra  becomes  provost  and  chief academic  officer  July  1. 

Budget  Chair  Appointed  Provost 


PROFESSOR  Adel  Sedra,  49, 
chair  of  the  Department  of 
Electrical  8c  Computer  Engineering 
and  Academic  Board’s  budget  com- 
mittee, has  been  named  U of  T’s 
new  vice-president  and  provost. 

The  appointment,  announced  at 
the  Feb.  4 meeting  of  Governing 
Council,  will  run  from  July  1 to  June 
30, 1998.  He  replaces  Professor  Joan 
Foley  who  has  held  the  post  since 
Dec.  1,  1985.  Foley,  former  chair 
of  the  Department  of  Psychology 
and  principal  of  Scarborough 
College,  plans  to  return  to  the  teach- 
ing ranks  after  a one-year  sabbatical. 

The  provost  is  responsible  for 
academic  appointments  and  pro- 
motions, budget  and  planning  for 
academic  divisions,  proposals  for 
research  activities  and  curriculum 
ch^iges,  academic  fundraising  pri- 
orities and  admissions  standards  and 
requirements,  among  other  duties. 

President  Robert  Prichard  said  a 
21-member  committee  charged  with 
finding  a new  provost  unanimously 
recommended  Sedra  from  a group  of 
40  considered  for  the  job.  In  the  end 
it  was  Sedra’s  26-year  record  as  an 
outstanding  teacher,  scholar  and  ad- 
ministrator at  U of  T that  convinced 


the  committee,  he  said. 

“I  am  absolutely  thrilled  that  Adel 
Sedra  has  agreed  to  serve  the 
University  in  this  critically  important 
role,”  Prichard  said.  “He  is  a mag- 
nificent individual  and  I think  he’ll 
be  a splendid  provost.  He  has  enor- 
mous energy  and  great  dedication 
to  the  University.” 

Robert  McGavin,  chair  of 
Governing  Council,  called  the  new 
provost  “one  of  the  fairest  and  most 
decent  persons  I’ve  ever  met.  He  is 
going  to  provide  real  guidance  on 
the  fiscal  side  of  things  but  he  will 
also  be  a real  inspiration  on  the 
scholarship  side.  As  a scholar,  he  is 
simply  second  to  none.  He  is  truly 
respected.” 

Professor  Bill  Graham,  president 
of  the  U of  T Faculty  Association 
(UTFA),  was  pleased  the  position 
will  be  filled  by  someone  familiar 
with  the  workings  of  the  associa- 
tion. Sedra  was  a member  of 
UTFA’s  council  between  1978  and 
1985  and  served  on  many  of  its  com- 
mittees including  salary  and  benefits. 
In  1981-82  he  was  instrumental  in 
negotiating  a system  of  binding 
arbitration  in  the  Memorandum  of 
Agreement. 


“As  the  chief  academic  officer  he 
will  have  a lot  of  problems  on  his 
plate  in  these  times  of  government 
constraints,”  Graham  predicted.  “But 
UTFA  will  be  happy  to  work  with 
him  in  trying  to  address  the  diffi- 
culties the  University  faces.  We  ex- 
pect very  good  things  from  his  office 
in  the  future.” 

Born  in  Egypt,  Sedra  came  to 
Canada  in  1966  after  earning  a BSc 
in  electrical  engineering  from  Cairo 
University  in  1964.  He  completed 
MASc  and  PhD  degrees  at  U of  T, 
became  a lecturer  in  electrical  engi- 
neering in  1969  and  full  professor  al- 
most 10  years  later.  In  1984  he  was 
named  acting  chair  of  the  depart- 
ment and  chair  in  1986.  Over  the 
years  he  has  compiled  a lengthy  list 
of  honours  and  awards  such  as  a 
1984  fellowship  in  the  internation- 
al Institute  of  Electrical  8c 
Electronics  Engineers  and  a 1989 
Faculty  of  Applied  Science  8c 
En^eering  Teaching  Award.  Sedra 
has  been  a member  of  numerous 
campus  boards  and  committees  in- 
cluding a 1984-85  presidential  task 
force  on  foreign  students  and  the 

~ See  BUDGET:  Page  2 ~ 


HOMAFANIAN 


In  Brief 


Province  supports  researchers 

Five  U of  T researchers  have  received  almost  half  a million 

dollars  in  the  latest  round  of  grants  awarded  by  the  provincial  govern- 
ment’s University  Research  Incentive  Fund.  The  fund  supports  the  col- 
laboration of  corporate  partners  and  university  researchers.  Professors  Javad 
Mostaghimi  of  the  Department  of  Mechanical  Engineering  received 
$132,326  for  a project  with  Ontario  Hydro;  James  Smith,  chair  of  the 
Department  of  Chemical  Engineering  &.  Applied  Chemistry,  $145,855, 
with  Apollo  Environmental  Systems  Corp.;  Elvino  Sousa  of  the 
Department  of  Electrical  8c  Computer  Engineering,  $19,845,  with  Bell 
Mobility  Cellular;  Jan  Spelt  of  the  Department  of  Mechanical 
Engineering,  $12,000,  with  Nacan  Products  Ltd.;  and  Mitchell  Winnik 
of  the  Department  of  Chemistry,  $186,197,  with  ICI  Canada. 


NSERC  presents  doctoral  prize 

Professor  Steven  Brown  of  the  Department  of  Electrical  8t 
Computer  Engineering  has  been  named  one  of  four  vdnners  of  the 
Natural  Sciences  8c  Engineering  Research  Council  (NSERC)  doctoral 
prizes  for  1993.  Brown,  who  earned  his  PhD  from  U of  T a year  ago  and 
is  now  a member  of  the  department’s  computer  group,  received  the 
award  for  his  thesis  entided  Routing  Algorithms  and  Architectures  for 
Field-Programmable  Gate  Arrays.  NSERC  gjves  two  prizes  in  engineering 
and  two  in  science,  to  honour  the  best  Canadian  students  completing  doc- 
toral degrees  in  these  fields  at  universities  throughout  the  country. 


Fong  receives  housing  grant 

Professor  Steven  Fong  of  the  School  of  Architecture  8c 
Landscape  Architecture  is  the  co-recipient  of  a $20,000  grant  from  the 
Canadian  Mortgage  8c  Housing  Corporation  (CMHC)  to  research  and 
develop  downtown  housing  for  seniors  requiring  special  care.  Fong, 
who  operates  a small  Toronto-based  architectural  firm  specializing  in 
urban  housing  and  planning,  will  collaborate  with  Wyncor  Contracting 
Inc.  of  St.  Thomas  in  the  design  of  a house  comprising  six  low-mainte- 
nance, barrier-free  apartment  units  located  close  to  the  St.  Thomas  cen- 
tral business  district.  CMHC  awarded  die  grant  as  part  of  the  Affordability 
8c  Choice  Today  program,  sponsored  in  association  with  the  Federation 
of  Canadian  Municipalities,  the  Canadian  Home  Builders’  Association 
and  the  Canadian  Housing  8c  Renewal  Association. 


Andrews  awarded  honorary  degree 

Professor  Emeritus  Douglas  Andrews  of  the  Department  of 
Chemical  Engineering  8c  Applied  Chemistry  has  been  awarded  a doc- 
tor of  science  degree  by  the  University  of  Cambridge  to  recognize  his 
career  in  science  and  engineering.  During  the  Second  World  War,  when 
he  lived  in  England,  Andrews  was  engaged  in  the  evaluation  of  enemy 
weapons  systems  and  was  seconded  to  the  Manhattan  Project  that 
developed  the  first  atomic  bomb.  He  joined  U of  T in  1957  and  became 
professor  of  nuclear  engineering  in  1963. 


Beattie  wins  two  prizes 

University  Professor  John  Beattie  of  the  Department  of 
History  and  the  Centre  of  Criminology  has  received  two  prizes  for  his 
article.  Scales  of  Justice:  Defence  Counsel  in  the  English  Criminal  Trial 
in  the  Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  Centuries,  published  by  Law  and 
History  Review  in  the  fall  of  1991.  The  awards  are  the  Walter  D.  Love 
Prize  presented  by  the  North  American  Conference  on  British  Studies 
for  the  best  article  of  the  year  in  British  studies  and  the  Donald  W. 
Sutherland  Prize  of  the  American  Society  for  Legal  History. 


Miall  honoured  for  outstanding  paper 

A PAPER  BY  Professor  Andrew  Miall  of  the  Department  of 
Geology,  published  in  the  Journal  of  Sedimentary  Petrology,  has  been 
selected  as  an  outstanding  paper  of  1991  by  the  journal’s  editors.  Published 
by  the  Society  for  Sedimentary  Geology,  the  journal  is  the  leading  North 
American  periodical  in  the  field.  Miall’s  paper  critically  examines  the 
concepts  of  sequence  stratigraphy,  an  area  that  has  aroused  considerable 
interest  among  petroleum  geologists. 


Alumni  Offer  Sports  Support 


~ Continued from  Page  1 ~ 
reducing  staff.  Committee  member 
David  Neelands,  assistant  vice-pres- 
ident (student  affairs),  added  the 
University  would  also  try  to  attract  a 
higher  number  of  rental  customers. 

Depending  on  the  review’s  out- 
come DAR  may  have  to  relocate  such 
activities  as  football  and  soccer, 
Hayward  said. 

At  the  meeting  DAR  director  Ian 
McGregor,  a member  of  the  team 
that  initially  proposed  the  cuts,  said 
he  was  extremely  pleased  with 
council’s  decisions  and  tlie  “strategic 
partnerships”  that  had  been  formed 
between  the  University  and  its 
alumni. 

“The  original  recommendations 


were  just  that.  This  was  not  a ‘done 
deal,’  ” he  said  later.  “The  package 
that  has  been  approved  does  represent 
a change  of  direction  for  the  depart- 
ment. I think  it  is  a win-win  all 
around  and  I’m  really  excited  about 
it.” 

Others  were  not  so  happy.  Stephen 
Johnson,  who  represents  the 
Graduate  Students’  Union  on  the 
council,  and  Wendy  Talfourd-Jones, 
of  the  Association  of  Part-time 
Undergraduate  Students,  object- 
ed repeatedly  during  the  meeting  to 
increasing  student  athletic  fees.  The 
current  plan  would  see  full-time  stu- 
dents paying  $20.59  more  over  two 
years.  Part-time  students  would  pay 
$6.17  more.  Both  representatives 


argued  that  it  is  unfair  to  force  stu- 
dents, who  seem  uninterested  in  foot- 
ball judging  from  game  attendance 
records,  to  pay  more  for  it.  Johnson 
proposed  a motion  urging  UAB  and 
Business  Board  to  impose  a manda- 
tory $40  payroll  deduction  on  facul- 
ty and  staff  to  help  pay  football’s 
costs.  The  motion  was  soundly 
defeated. 

However,  faculty  and  staff  mem- 
bership fees  are  expected  to  go  up. 
Hayward  said  in  an  interview  the 
committee  is  proposing  to  inaease 
these  fees  by  50  percent.  At  present, 
faculty  and  staff  who  are  joint  mem- 
bers of  Hart  House,  DAR  and  the 
Faculty  Club  pay  a joint  member- 
ship of  $21.59  per  month. 


Reaction  Mixed  to  “Super-ministry” 


~ Continued from  Page  1 ~ 
Professor  Bill  Graham,  president 
of  the  U of  T Faculty  Association, 
said  Cooke’s  record  of  “getting  things 
done”  gives  him  reason  to  believe 
that  the  province  may  finally  take 
substantive  action  to  improve  acces- 
sibility. “We  would  hope  that  the 
line  could  be  held  on  tuition  fees  and 
other  things  that  make  it  harder  for 
students  to  get  an  education.” 

It  is  not  yet  clear  whether  this  re- 


organization will  affect  the  work  of 
the  provincial  steering  committee  on 
restructuring  in  the  university 
system,  which  was  established  last 
June  under  former  minister  of  col- 
leges and  universities  Richard  Allen. 
Prichard,  who  serves  on  the  19- 
member  committee,  said  he  hoped  its 
efforts  would  continue  uninterrupt- 
ed. “Useful  results  are  just  beginning 
to  emerge,”  he  said,  “and  it  would  be 
a shame  not  to  stay  the  course.” 


Allen’s  status  has  now  been  re 
duced  to  that  of  minister  without 
portfolio  in  the  area  of  economic 
development.  His  deputy  minister 
at  colleges  and  universities,  Bernard 
Shapiro,  has  retired.  Charles  Pascal, 
a former  chair  of  the  Ontario  Coundl 
of  Regents  for  Colleges  of  Applied 
Arts  8cTechnology,  will  act  as  Cooke’s 
deputy.  He  served  on  Governing 
Council  in  1981  while  a member  of 
the  U of  T graduate  faculty. 


Budget  Chair  Appointed  Provost 


~ Continued from  Page  1 ~ 
1991-92  employment  equity  working 
group. 

In  an  interview  the  affable  Sedra 
said  that  dealing  with  people  has 
always  been  one  of  his  strengths  even 
when  making  tough  academic  or 
administrative  decisions.  In  those  in- 
stances he  has  turned  to  consulta- 
tion and  persuasion  rather  than  con- 
frontation. “I’m  a believer  in  the 
collegial  process.” 

Another  of  his  “perceived 
strengths,”  he  added,  is  his  knowl- 


edge of  the  University’s  financial 
matters.  But  chairing  the  budget 
committee,  he  said,  has  not  turned 
him  into  “just  a bottom-line  driven 
person.  I am  quite  aware  of  the 
difference  between  a university  and  a 
business.  In  a business  you  can  de- 
crease and  you’re  concerned  about 
making  a profit.  In  a university  we 
don’t  run  things  this  way.  But  that 
doesn’t  mean  we  stagnate.  We  have 
to  plan,  change  and  move.” 

The  University,  he  said,  must 
continue  with  the  financial  and  aca- 


demic goals  established  in  its  long- 
range  budget  guidelines.  Programs 
may  have  to  be  cut  and  jobs  reduced 
but  these  would  be  done  only  after 
University-wide  “methodic,  system 
atic”  discussions  identify  such  reduc- 
tions. “I  certainly  have  no  ‘hit  list’  of 
any  sort.” 

Sedra  said  he  plans  to  encourage 
principals  and  deans  to  put  more  em- 
phasis on  improving  the  quality  of 
undergraduate  education  and  to  en- 
sure the  University  is  meeting  em- 
ployment equity  hiring  targets. 


TA.S  Accept  Three-Year  Deal 


UOF  T TEACHING  ASSISTANTS 
have  ratified  a collective  agree- 
ment with  the  University  in  a vote 
that  drew  only  150  TAs  out  of  about 
3,000. 

About  75  percent  of  the  TAs  who 
cast  ballots  on  Jan.  26  and  27  ap- 
proved the  three-year  agreement. 
Bryan  Martin,  chair  of  the  Canadian 
Union  of  Educational  Workers 
(CUEW),  Local  2,  said  that  apathy 
was  partly  to  blame  for  the  low  voter 
turnout.  Most  members,  he  said, 
“figured  it  was  all  over”  when  more 
than  800  TAs  rejected  a strike 
mandate  to  support  contract  negoti- 
ations with  the  administration  in  a 
Dec.  1-3  vote. 

The  new  agreement  covers  a 
period  between  Sept.  1,  1992,  and 
Aug.  31, 1995,  and  gives  TAs  wage 
increases  of  three,  zero  and  one  per- 
cent respectively.  It  also  contains  new 
rules  on  sexual  harassment  proce- 
dures, sick  leave  and  hiring.  The 
union  vehemently  opposed  changes 
to  hiring  criteria  but  was  compelled 
to  accept  them  after  failing  to  gain 
the  strike  mandate.  The  contract  now 


includes  a clause  stating  the 
University’s  need  to  attract  “excel- 
lent” graduate  students.  CUEW  be- 
lieves this  could  lead  to  discrimina- 
tion against  TAs  who  have  attended 
U of  T for  several  years. 

Mary  Ann  Ross,  manager  of 
labour  relations  and  head  of  the  ad- 
ministration’s bargaining  team,  said 
she  is  pleased  union  members  ac- 
cepted the  agreement.  “We  believe  it 
is  a good  contract  and  that  both 


groups  have  benefited  by  the  changes 
we’ve  arrived  at.” 

Some  of  these,  she  said,  include 
provisions  requiring  all  departments 
to  properly  train  TAs  before  the  start 
of  their  teaching  terms  and  the  es 
tablishment  of  a labour-management 
committee  to  deal  with  work-relat- 
ed problems  and  to  examine  the  rec 
ommendations  of  an  October  report 
that  stated  TAs  work  far  more  hours 
than  they  are  paid  for. 
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Forestry  Resolve  Still  Strong 


The  Faculty  of  Forestry 
may  have  lost  the  first  round  in 
its  fight  to  preserve  its  undergradu- 
ate program  but  the  match  is  not 
over  yet,  faculty,  students  and 
alumni  say. 

On  Jan.  26,  members  of  Academic 
Board’s  Planning  8c  Priorities 
Committee  voted  14-5  in  support  of 
Provost  Joan  Foley’s  plan  to  discon- 
tinue the  BScF  program  in  1997  and 
suspend  admission  immediately.  The 
matter  is  expected  to  go  to  Academic 
Board  Feb.  11.  If  approved  there,  it 
wiU  proceed  to  Governing  Council. 

Dean  Rod  Carrow  of  forestry  said 
in  an  interview  the  following  day 
that  the  faculty  and  its  supporters 
are  prepared  to  take  their  case  all  the 
way  to  Council.  “It’s  an  uphill  battle 
for  sure,”  Carrow  noted  but  added 
that  spirits  remain  high  and  members 
hope  that,  unlike  planning  and 
priorities.  Academic  Board  will  see 
merit  in  alternatives. 

Lloyd  Eckel,  president  of  the 
Forestry  Alumni  Association,  said 
that  since  the  vote  he  has  been  gath- 


ering further  evidence  “to  support 
our  stand  that  to  accept  this  recom- 
mendation  would  be  a serious 
mistake.”  As  part  of  the  strategy  the 
association  may  consider  contacting 
politicians  to  make  them  aware  of 
the  situation.  “Here  is  the  premier 
university  in  Canada,  a country  that 
has  10  percent  of  the  world’s  forests, 
proposing  to  end  undergraduate 
training  in  forestry  to  save  $500,000 
or  less  from  an  $800  million  budget. 
It  doesn’t  make  sense.” 

Professor  John  Balatinecz  of 
forestry  said  he  has  written  a letter 
protesting  the  proposal  which  he 
plans  to  send  to  President  Robert 
Prichard,  Academic  Board  and 
Council  as  well  as  to  Premier  Bob 
Rae  and  various  ministries.  Deepa 
Tolia,  a third-year  forestry  student, 
said  that  she  and  others  wiU  attend 
further  meetings  on  the  future  of 
their  program  to  ensure  the  admin- 
istration “listens  to  our  side  of  the 
story.” 

At  the  planning  and  priorities 
meeting  more  than  two  dozen  speak- 


ers were  unable  to  convince  members 
to  refer  Fold’s  recommendation  back 
to  the  administration  so  it  could  de- 
velop other  options.  Professor  BUI 
Graham,  president  of  the  U of  T 
Faculty  Association,  said  his  councU 
supports  forestry  “in  its  resolve  to 
keep  the  undergraduate  program 
alive.”  Farrah  Jinha,  president  of  the 
Students’  Administrative  CouncU, 
said  the  plan  “puts  in  question  this 
university’s  commitment  to  under- 
graduate education”  and  urged  the 
committee  to  consider  the  message  it 
would  send  to  prospective  students. 

In  debate  prior  to  the  vote  Dean 
Heather  Munroe-Blum  of  the 
Faculty  of  Social  Work  said  Foley’s 
proposal  left  forestry  with  an  oppor- 
tunity to  develop  “a  very  rich  graduate 
program.”  She  added  that  she  would 
be  disappointed  if  committee  mem- 
bers were  “paralysed”  and  unable  to 
make  tough  decisions.  Carol  Moore, 
the  University’s  chief  librarian,  said 
that  although  discontinuing  programs 
involves  “a  lot  of  pain”  the  University 
has  little  choice  but  to  cut. 


Scientists  from  Ukraine  Learn 
New  Economic  Rules  of  Play 


BYDAVID  TODD 

Tetiana  Torchinska  wants 

to  meet  some  business  people 
and  university  researchers  who  share 
her  interest  in  semiconductors.  Olena 
Pereloma  hopes  to  lay  the  ground- 
work for  joint  ventures  in  metaUur- 
gy.  And  Evhen  Nikitenko  woiUd  like 
to  know  just  how  Canadian  enter- 
prises go  about  running  their  day- 
to-day  operations  — useful  infor- 
mation for  someone  whose  own 
country  has  just  begun  stumbling 
towards  the  fearful  splendour  of  the 
free  market. 

These  three,  along  with  13  other 
technical  specialists  from  Ukraine, 
are  spending  nearly  three  months  in 
Ontario  this  year  as  part  of  a new 
program  of  industrial  collaboration  in 
which  U of  T is  playing  an  instru- 
mental role.  The  project,  organized 
by  the  engineering  faculties  at 
Waterloo,  McMaster  and  U of  T 
with  the  cooperation  of  Kyiv 
Polytechnical  Institute  in  Ukraine, 
is  aimed  at  helping  industries  in  this 
former  Soviet  republic  bring  their 
business  practices  up  to  western 
standards  and  ease  the  evolution  of  a 
market  economy. 

The  plan  calls  for  three  weeks  of 
classroom  instruction  at  the  three 
Ontario  universities,  followed  by  an 
eight-week  internship  for  each  of  the 
participants  at  one  of  several 
Canadian  companies.  The  individu- 
als, professionals  from  the  environ- 
mental engineering,  metallurgical, 
electrical  energy  and  electronics/com- 
munications  sectors  in  Ukraine,  spent 
the  week  of  Jan.  25  at  U of  T learn- 
ing about  industrial  financing  and 
the  engineering  profession  in 
Canada. 

“These  are  highly  trained  techni- 
cal people,”  explained  Professor 
Emeritus  Was)4  Janischewskyj  of  the 
Department  of  Electrical  8c 
Computer  Engineering  who  is  over- 
seeing the  project’s  administration. 
“So  the  program  is  not  to  learn  about 


technology.  It’s  more  about  learning 
how  technology  is  actually  affected  by 
market  forces.”  As  one  of  the  inde- 
pendent states  to  emerge  from  the 
disintegration  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
Janischewskyj  said,  Ukraine  faces  the 
daunting  prospect  of  venturing  on 
its  own  into  the  world  arena  and  it 
cannot  hope  to  succeed  without  some 
understanding  of  the  economic  rules 
of  play. 

Unfortunately  information  and 
expertise  on  the  intricacies  of  the  free 
market  are  stiU  somewhat  scarce  in 
what  used  to  be  the  USSR.  “That’s 
what  we  came  to  learn  about,”  said 
Nikitenko  who  runs  N Technology 
Ltd.,  a small  private  high-technolo- 
gy firm  in  the  city  of  Donetsk.  “We 
are  almost  completely  uneducated 
about  the  western  rules  of  manage- 
ment, of  doing  business.  Our  own 
rules  are  quite  different.  It’s  impor- 
tant for  me  to  learn  how  western 
business  acts  in  a free-market 
economy.” 


Gary  Heinke 

Dean  Gary  Heinke  of  the  Faculty 
of  Applied  Science  8c  Engineering 
and  his  coimterparts  at  Waterloo  and 
McMaster  began  discussing  the  pos- 
sibility of  cooperation  with  some  of 
the  technical  universities  in  former 
Iron  Curtain  countries  more  than 
two  years  ago.  “With  the  changes 
that  have  been  happening  in  eastern 


Europe,”  he  said,  “it’s  important  that 
Canadian  universities  reach  out  and 
see  in  what  ways  we  can  help.” 
Having  found  considerable  enthu- 
siasm at  Kyiv  Polytechnical,  they  sold 
the  idea  to  External  Affairs  8c 
International  Trade  Canada  and 
secured  approximately  $500,000 
in  federal  funding  for  a program  of 
industrial  and  academic  exchange 
with  Ukraine. 

Several  of  the  participants  are 
faculty  members  from  Kyiv 
Polytechnical  and  one  long-term  goal 
of  the  exercise  is  to  forge  academic 
ties  and  encourage  joint  research  pro- 
jects between  that  institution  and  the 
three  Ontario  universities.  Organizers 
also  hope  in  future  years  to  expand 
the  program  to  involve  other  techni- 
cal universities  in  Ukraine.  Of  more 
immediate  concern,  however,  is  es- 
tablishing contacts  between  Canadian 
and  Ukrainian  industry  as  a way  of 
supporting  the  transition  to  a market 
economy. 

“We  would  like  to  make  relations 
closer  in  future,”  said  Pereloma,  a 
senior  researcher  with  the  Institute 
of  Metal  Physics  in  Kyiv.  Her  train- 
ing period  wiU  be  spent  observing 
operations  at  Dofasco  Inc.,  the 
HamUton-based  steelmaker,  and  she 
is  eager  to  use  her  time  there  to  ex- 
plore the  possibiUty  of  “common  en- 
terprises” involving  metals  manufac- 
turers and  engineers  from  both 
countries.  “We  want  to  see  what  your 
engineers  and  metaUurgists  can  do 
and  show  what  we  can  do,”  she  said. 

The  Canadian  companies,  mean- 
while, have  the  opportunity  both 
to  lend  assistance  to  Ukraine  and 
establish  business  connections  in  a 
potential  new  market.  “We’re  hoping 
to  get  some  information  about  how 
their  power  systems  are  structured 
and  what  their  main  difficulties 
and  goals  are,”  said  Anya  MacMillan, 
senior  business  development  engi 
neer  at  Ontario  Hydro,  which  is 
hosting  three  speciaUsts  in  the  elec- 
trical energy  field. 


Pedal  Power 


About  50  cyclists,  protesting  the  use  of cars  on  St.  George  St.,  ride  fir  thnr  rights 
Jan.  25  on  a stretch  between  Willcocks  and  College  Sts.  The  two-wheelers 
would  like  to  see  less  cars,  more  bicycle  lanes  and  greater  use  of  public  transit. 
The  bike  blockade  coincided  with  U ofT’s  Environment  Week  and  was 
organized  by  the  Ontario  Public  Interest  Research  Group-Toronto,  UofTBihe 
Users  Group,  the  U ofT  Environmentalist  Coalition  and  others. 


Union  Fears  Consultant 
Will  Steal  Cleaning  Jobs 


The  union  representing 
caretakers  at  U of  T is  worried 
that  a cleaning  firm  hired  as  a con- 
sultant to  the  FaciUties  8c  Services 
Department  wiU  end  up  snatching 
away  jobs  from  its  members. 

Modem  Budding  Cleaning  Inc. 
of  Toronto,  a janitorial  service  com- 
pany, has  been  asked  to  examine  the 
University’s  caretaking  operations 
and  offer  advice  about  the  tasks  that 
its  supervisors  perform.  Although 
the  administration  has  stated  cate- 
goricaUy  that  the  company  wiU  not 
take  over  the  cleaning  service.  Bob 
Panzen,  president  of  the  Canadian 
Union  of  Public  Employees  (CUPE), 
Local  3261,  is  adamant  that  an  out- 
side contractor  not  be  allowed  to 
gain  a toehold  at  U of  T. 

“They’re  in  here  for  one  reason 
and  one  reason  only,”  Panzen  said, 
“and  that’s  to  further  their  business.” 
He  suggested  that  as  caretaking 
positions  are  vacated  in  the  future 
through  attrition,  the  administration 
might  choose  to  fiU  them  with  con- 
tract employees  suppUed  by  Modem 
rather  than  with  unionized  workers. 
“Eventually  our  bargaining  unit 
would  shrink.  It’s  a problem  our 
members  are  quite  concerned  about.” 
However,  Janice  OUver,  assistant 
■vice-president  (operations  and  ser- 
vices), dismissed  these  speculations. 
“We  don’t  have  any  great  master  plan 
to  get  rid  of  the  union,”  she  said. 
The  administration  has  offered 
CUPE  3261  written  assurances  that 
the  contractor  will  not  be  hired  to 
provide  cleaning  servrices  and  in  its 


capacity  as  a consultant  wiU  not  make 
recommendations  about  the  current 
numbers  of  caretaking  staff. 

The  decision  to  hire  a consultant 
was  a result  of  budget  reductions 
confronting  the  department. 
Caretaking  staff  are  being  reduced 
10  percent  over  the  next  three  years 
through  attrition.  The  department’s 
cost-saving  plans  also  include  such 
measures  as  eliminating  the  11:30 
p.m  to  7:30  a.m.  caretaking  shift  and 
moving  these  workers,  roughly  95  in 
aU,  to  the  day  shift.  Administrators 
began  to  wonder,  however,  whether 
caretaking  supervisors  are  adequate- 
ly equipped  to  handle  the  many 
changes  in  staffing  and  levels  of  ser- 
vice being  arranged. 

“Our  supervisors  find  it  hard  to 
do  a reaUy  good  job  at  present  be- 
cause they’ve  got  too  many  people 
to  supervise,”  said  Phil  Garment, 
director  of  buildings  and  grounds 
■with  the  department.  A study  on  the 
role  of  the  supervisors  was  deemed  in 
order  and  Garment  said  a cleaning 
firm  was  chosen  for  the  job  instead  of 
a consulting  agency  because  facili- 
ties and  services  wanted  ad-vice  from 
people  with  practical  expertise. 

Modem’s  principal  task  is  to  con- 
sider whether  caretaking  services 
needs  more  supervisory  staff  and  to 
suggest  forms  of  training  and  assis- 
tance that  will  help  supervisors  con- 
tend with  the  upcoming  changes. 
The  company  is  expected  to  com- 
plete its  examination  of  the  caretak- 
ing operation  by  the  first  week  of 
March. 
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Mediterranean  specialties  include  ecus  ecus,  lamb,  hummus,  falafel,  tabbouleh,  vegetarian  pasta  & seafood. 

Open  daily  'til  11p.m.*  Sunday  brunch  • Group  reservations  • Fully  licensed  • 124  Harbord  St.  961-3404 

J 

Cuts  are  our  specialty 

Men's  cut 513 

Women's  cut 517 

Perms 560 

Highlights 546 

GST  included  in  price 

"Our  experience  means  professional  results" 


MONDAY-FRIDAY 
8:30  - 5:30 

7 HART  HOUSE  CIRCLE 
978-2431 


GET 

Dizzy 

AFTER 

DINNER 


The  Jazz 
Scene 

Weeknights: 

10  p.m. 
Saturdays: 

6 a.m.— Noon/ 

7 p.m.— 10  p.m. 

Non  commercial  Radio 

\ 1 131.1  i~T~rn 

cJrT'FM 


^ 

Free  seminar  for  Credit  Union  members  only 

"RRSPs:  Making  the 
Right  Decisions  in 
Uncertain  Times" 

This  free  seminar  for  Unicoll  Credit  Union  members  will  outline  the  issues  to  consider  in 
a low  interest  rate  environment;  compare  the  various  RRSP  deposit  and  investment 
options;  and  introduce  the  new  Family  of  Ethical  Mutual  Funds,  now  available  through 
Unicoll. 

Westbury  Hotel,  475  Yonge  St. 

(one  block  north  of  College/Carlton) 

The  seminar  will  be  repeated  on  seven  evenings  from  7:00  p.m.  to  8:30  p.m. 

Tuesday,  February  9 
Tuesday,  February  16 
Tuesday,  February  23 

Pre-registration  is  required.  Attendance  will  be  limited  to  50  members  per  session. 

You  may  register  by  visiting  or  calling  the  Credit  Union  branch  on  College  Street. 

Unicoll  Credit  Union 

245  College  St.  978-5505 

< / 


^ DEPARTMENT  OF  ANATOMY  AND  CELL  BIOLOGY 

University  of  Toronto 

DR.  JOE  A.  CONNOLLY  MEMORIAL  AWARD  FOR  CELL  BIOLOGY 

The  Connolly  Award  will  be  given  each  year  to  a student  registered  in  the  Ph.D.  program  at  the 
University  of  Toronto  who  has  demonstrated  excellence  in  cell  biology  research.  The  Award  will  be 
a minimum  of  $1 ,000  and  is  limited  to  Canadian  citizens  and  landed  immigrants. 

The  Award  Committee  (to  be  selected  by  the  Chairman  of  Anatomy  and  Cell  Biology,  who  will 
not  be  a member)  will  be  composed  of  two  faculty  members  of  the  Department  of  Anatomy  and 
Cell  Biology,  a Postdoctoral  Fellow  from  the  Department,  and  one  member  of  the  Connolly  family. 
The  Awardee  will  be  notified  by  May  1st  and  the  Award  will  be  presented  at  a reception  later  in  May. 

Applications  for  this  Award  should  include  a curriculum  vitae  and  a one-page  letter  summarizing 
the  student's  research  interests  in  cell  biology  and  giving  evidence  of  involvement  and  interest  in 
extracurricular  activities  (e.g.,  music,  sports,  community  affairs).  Applications  should  be  sent  to: 

Chairman,  Department  of  Anatomy  and  Cell  Biology,  c/o  Room  6219,  Medical  Sciences 
Building,  University  of  Toronto,  Toronto,  Ontario  MSS  1 A8  by  Wednesday,  March  31,1993. 


HART  HOUSE 
HAIR  PLACE 
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In  Memoriam 

Helen  Hogg  Was  Authority 
in  Field  of  Astronomy 


BY  DAVID  TODD 

PROFESSOR  Emeritus  Helen 
Sawyer  Hogg  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Astronomy,  widely  cele- 
brated as  a pioneer  in  her  field,  died 
Jan.  28  at  the  age  of  87. 

Hogg,  who  joined  U of  T nearly 
six  decades  ago,  was  acknowledged 
worldwide  as  perhaps  the  foremost 
authority  on  the  subject  of  variable 
stars  in  globular  clusters.  Professor 
Emeritus  Donald  MacRae  of  as- 
tronomy, a colleague  for  many  years, 
credits  her  with  playing  a key  role  in 
establishing  the  David  Dunlap 
Observatory  as  an  internationally 
recognized  research  institution.  “She 
had  an  enviable  record  of  accom- 
plishments,” said  MacRae,  who  was 
director  of  the  observatory  from 
1965  to  1978.  “Some  people  think 
her  day  had  48  hours.” 


Hogg  was  born  in  Lowell, 
Massachusetts,  in  1905.  At  the  age 
of  five,  she  glimpsed  Halley’s  Comet 
and  15  years  later,  as  a chemistry 
major  at  Mount  Holyoke  College, 
witnessed  a total  eclipse  of  the  sun 
— the  event  that  inspired  her  to 
take  up  astronomy.  She  went  on  to 
do  post-graduate  studies  at  Raddiffe 
College,  earning  a PhD  in  astrono- 
my in  1931.  That  same  year  she 
moved  with  her  husband  Frank 
Hogg  to  Victoria,  British  Columbia, 
where  he  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Dominion  Astrophysical  Obser- 
vatory. It  was  there  that  she  began 
the  work  of  observing  the  globular 
star  dusters  that  dot  our  galaxy. 

In  1935  Frank  Hogg  took  up  a 
position  at  U of  Ts  newly  opened 
Dunlap  observatory,  taking  over  as 
director  in  1946.  Helen  Hogg  be- 
came a research  assistant  there  in 
1936. 

Her  gift  lay  not  in  the  develop- 
ment of  theoretical  insights,  said 
Professor  Ernest  Seaquist,  chair  of 
astronomy  and  director  of  the  David 
Dunlap,  but  rather  in  the  observa- 
tion of  astronomical  phenomena. 
“She  was  one  of  the  most  talented  in 
the  world,”  he  said.  “It’s  a very  rare 
skill,  one  that  doesn’t  really  exist 
anymore.”  In  the  course  of  her  career 
she  took  more  than  2,000  pho- 
tographs of  globular  dusters  and 
published  more  than  200  papers 
based  on  her  research. 

Each  of  the  130-odd  dusters  that 
orbit  the  centre  of  the  galaxy  con- 
tains tens  of  thousands  of  stars. 
These  variable  stars  change  in 
brightness  on  a regular  cyde  that 


may  take  anywhere  from  a few  hours 
to  hundreds  of  days.  Observing  the 
variations  enabled  Hogg  to  make 
estimates  about  features  such  as  their 
age  and  distance  from  our  solar  sys- 
tem. “I  don’t  think  I’ve  made  that 
many  earth-shaking  discoveries,” 
she  said  in  1985.  However,  her  cat- 
alogue of  variable  stars,  first  pub- 
lished in  1939,  became  an  essential 
reference  work.  She  was  working 
on  a foiuth  edition  of  that  catalogue 
during  the  later  years  of  her  life. 

Hogg  became  an  astronomer 
when  sizeable  barriers  to  women  in 
the  fidd  stiU  remained,  and  through- 
out her  life  she  worked  to  encourage 
young  women  to  pursue  professional 
careers.  Just  a few  days  before  her 
death,  she  took  part  in  the  taping  of 
a University-sponsored  video  aimed 
at  drawing  young  women  into  the 
sciences. 

In  addition  to  her  scholarly  re- 
search Hogg  was  also  dedicated  to 
the  popularization  of  astronomy. 
After  her  husband's  death  in  1951 
she  took  over  the  column  on  as- 
tronomy that  he  had  been  writing 
for  The  Toronto  Star  and  continued 
to  produce  it  on  a weekly  basis  until 
1980.  Her  popular  science  book  The 
Stars  Belong  to  Everyone  was  pub- 
lished in  1976,  the  same  year  that 
she  retired  from  the  University. 

Hogg  held  a Mde  variety  of  po- 
sitions during  her  career  including 
program  director  for  astronomy  with 
the  National  Science  Foundation  in 
Washington,  DC,  (1955-56)  and 
president  of  the  Royal  Astronomical 
Society  of  Canada  (1957-59). 
Countless  awards  and  honours  also 
came  her  way,  among  them  ap- 
pointment as  a companion  of  the 
Order  of  Canada  in  1976.  Asteroid 
2917  was  named  after  her  in  1984  as 
was  the  observatory  at  the  National 
Museum  of  Science  & Technology 
in  Ottawa  in  1989.  Last  June  the 
Department  of  Astronomy  named 
the  61-centimetre  telescope  at  the 
U of  T Southern  Observatory  in 
Chile  the  Helen  Sawyer  Hogg 
Telescope. 

In  1985  Hogg  married  Professor 
Emeritus  F.E.L.  Priestley  of  the 
Department  of  English;  he  died  in 
1988. 


SHE  HAD  NO  INTENTION 
OF  SURRENDERING 
HER  KEYS 

TO  THE  OBSERVATORY 


Even  in  the  last  few  years  of  her 
life,  with  her  health  feiling,  she  con- 
tinued to  visit  the  Dunlap  observa- 
tory on  a regular  basis,  working  on 
her  research  and  attempting  to  keep 
up  with  the  literature.  Although  she 
finally  gave  up  her  office  last  May, 
she  made  clear  at  the  time  that  she 
had  no  intention  of  surrendering 
her  keys  to  the  observatory.  “Helen 
considered  it  her  duty  to  come  in,” 
s£ud  Seaquist.  “She  had  a lifetime 
loyalty  to  the  institution.” 


Come  In,  Control 


A University  employee  does  some  fine-tuning  in  dtefuUy  automatic  control  room  of  die  cogeneration facility  at  17  Russell 
St.  The  system,  vohich  uses  natural  gas  to  produce  steam  and  electricity,  is  scheduled  to  start  up  this  vaeek.  It  vnU  save 
U ofT about  $2.5  million  annually  in  electricity  costs  and  reduce  carbon  dioxide  emissions. 


Lift-off  Aborted  for  ISU 


The  International  Space 
University  (ISU)  will  not  be 
touching  down  in  Toronto  after  all. 
Strasbourg,  France,  has  been  chosen 
as  the  headquarters  for  the  contro- 
versial space  studies  institution. 

The  ISU  board  of  directors  an- 
nounced the  decision  in  Washington, 
DC,  Feb.  1.  While  a coalition  of 
Canadian  groups  opposed  to  ISU 
declared  victory,  organizers  of  the 
Toronto  bid  expressed  surprise  and 
disappointment. 

“There  was  absolutely  no  reason 
for  us  not  to  win  the  competition,” 
said  Professor  Rod  Tennyson, 
director  of  the  Institute  for  Aerospace 
Studies  and  a member  of  the  bid 
team.  “There  wasn’t  any  weakness 
in  our  proposal.  It  was  actually 
startling  to  find  out  that  Strasbourg 
was  selected  since  their  proposal 
was  much  weaker  than  ours  in  many 
respects.” 

Kitakyushu,  Japan,  was  the  other 
bidder.  ISU  board  members  have  so 
far  offered  little  indication  of  the  rea- 
sons behind  their  decision. 

The  Toronto  bid  was  spearhead- 
ed by  the  Institute  for  Space  & 
Terrestrial  Science,  one  of  the  provin- 
cial centres  of  excellence.  The  govern- 
ment of  Ontario  stood  firmly  behind 
the  proposal,  pledging  Sll  million  to 
cover  the  initial  capital  costs,  along 
with  $3.5  million  annually  in  oper- 
ating support.  Ottawa  was  expected 
to  contribute  as  much  as  $15  mil- 
lion. Supporters  of  the  bid  had  pre- 
dicted a range  of  direct  economic 
benefits  as  well  as  substantial  growth 
in  the  provincial  aerospace  industry. 

Both  York  University  and  U of  T 
were  to  have  been  aflSliated  with  the 
space  university.  Although  the  main 
ISU  complex  was  to  be  located  at 
York,  U of  T would  have  gained 
a new  space  engineering  facility 
adjoining  its  aerospace  institute  in 
Downsview,  as  part  of  the  bargain. 

Over  the  past  several  months  a 
loose  coalition  of  about  50  organiza- 
tions including  the  Canadian  Peace 
Alliance,  the  Canadian  Federation 
of  Students  and  the  National  Action 


Committee  on  the  Status  of  Women 
formed  in  opposition  to  the  Toronto 
bid.  Thty  charged  that  ISU  would 
represent  another  step  towards  the 
“hijacking”  of  higher  education  in 
Ontario  by  private  interests.  They 
also  decried  the  institution’s  report- 
ed links  to  the  US  military. 

Though  this  vocal  opposition  at- 
tracted widespread  attention  it  was 
not  a critical  factor  in  the  final  deci- 
sion, according  to  Peter  Mueller, 
manager  of  the  Toronto  proposal.  “I 
suspect  these  people,  have  an  inflat- 
ed sense  of  their  own  importance,”  he 
said. 

However,  Professor  David  Noble 
of  York  University,  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Canadian  Coalition 
Against  the  ISU,  said  board 
members  were  clearly  reluctant  to 
locate  the  headquarters  in  a hostile 
environment. 

The  money  that  the  provincial 


Supervisors  at  U of  T want  a 
day  in  the  sun  and  have  desig- 
nated Feb.  25  Managers  Day.  To 
mark  the  occasion  the  Association 
of  Administrative  Managers  (AAM) 
is  throwing  a party  from  4 to  6 p.m. 
at  the  International  Student  Centre. 

AAM  took  shape  when  the  staff 
association  was  seeking  status  as  a 
union  three  years  ago.  Although  the 
certification  drive  failed  the  work  to 
establish  a separate  managerial  group 
continued  and  in  March  1991  the 
group  adopted  a constitution.  Last 
fall  when  Bryan  Davies,  vice-presi- 
dent (business  affairs),  brought  to- 
gether approximately  90  managers 
in  the  Senior  Management  Forum, 
AAM  could  have  disbanded.  But  the 
association  continues  to  exist  and 
now  has  about  60  members. 

Some  are  members  of  both  groups 
including  Peter  Leeney,  director  of 
the  Office  of  Statistics,  Records  & 
Convocation,  who  serves  as  AAM 
secretary.  The  forum  and  the  asso- 
ciation have  different  purposes,  he 


government  had  promised  for  the 
space  university  should  now  be  di- 
rected to  better  purposes  such  as  sup- 
port for  the  student  loan  system. 
Noble  argued.  “It’s  going  to  be  hard 
for  them  to  claim  that  they’re 
strapped  now,”  he  said. 

The  possibility  still  remains  that 
Toronto  could  become  the  site  for 
one  of  several  planned  ISU  affiliate 
campuses  around  the  world,  all  of 
which  would  be  linked  via  satellite. 
Tennyson  said  U of  T would  be  in- 
terested in  such  an  arrangement. 

Founded  in  1987,  ISU  is  described 
in  its  literature  as  a non-profit  grad- 
uate institution  “dedicated  to  pro- 
moting the  peaceful  exploration  and 
development  of  space”  through  edu- 
cation and  research.  To  date  it  has 
been  responsible  mainly  for  organiz- 
ing summer  school  sessions  at  various 
space  research  centres  around  the 
world. 


said.  The  former  advises  Davies  and 
other  vice-presidents  while  the 
latter  “is  more  useful  for  members 
themselves.” 

AAM  president  Elizabeth 
Paterson,  director  of  the  International 
Student  Centre,  said  her  organization 
concentrates  on  professional  de- 
velopment and  is  not  a representative 
organization  as  is  the  staff  assodation. 

Networking  is  one  way  AAM 
serves  its  members.  Once  a month 
Debbie  Owen,  associate  registrar  of 
Woodsworth  College,  arranges  an 
informal  brown-bag  luncheon  meet- 
ing at  the  college  where  managers 
discuss  topics  such  as  staffing,  ap- 
plications processing  and  allocation 
of  resources.  “At  every  meeting  I’ve 
learned  something  new,”  said  Owen. 
Because  the  University  is  so  large 
two  managers  in  different  sections 
may  have  similar  duties  but  never 
get  a chance  to  compare  notes. 

This  spring  networking  meetings 
are  scheduled  for  March  18,  April  15 
and  May  20. 


Managers  Mark  Day 
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JEWEL  RANDOLPH 


On  January  18,1993  a private 
company  was  hired  to  consult 
on  our  Caretaking  Department 
at  the  University  of  Toronto. 

Staff  are  concerned. 

Historically, this  the  first  step 
towards  getting  a tender  from 
a private  company  with 
non-unionized  workers. 

In  keeping  with  an  educated 
^proach  to  cleaning. 

The  University  of  Toronto 
should  maintain  control  of  its 
Caretaking  Department  to 
ensure  fair  wages,health  and 
safety  standards,  equal  rights 
for  women  and  high  stan- 
dards of  caretaking. 


According  to  management, 
the  private  contractor  " has 
not  and  will  not  be  hired  to 
provide  cleaning  services  to 
the  University.They  also  will 
not  be  making  recommen- 
dations as  to  the  number  of 
caretakers  or  any  job  re- 
ductions within  caretaking 
staff." 

We'd  like  to  make  public  the 
University  of  Toronto's  com- 
mitment to  our  union  in  an 
effort  to  recognize  the 
University's  fair  treatment  of 
its  employees. 


A message  to  the  University  of  Toronto 


" it's  our  job  to  keep  things  dean! " 


The  Canadian  Union  of  Public  Employees 
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Changes  compatible  with  excellence 


The  Jan.  25  issue  of  The  Bulletin 
carried  a letter  from  Professor 
Michael  Marrus  of  the  Department 
of  History  and  chair  of  Academic 
Board  to  Kelvin  Andrews,  race 
relations  and  anti-racism  initiatives 
officer.  Marrus  was  commenting  on 
the  report  of  the  Presidential 
Advisory  Committee  on  Race 
Relations  and  Anti-Racism 
Initiatives  (PACRRARI) published 
as  a supplement  Dec.  14, 1992.  The 
following  is  Andrews'  response: 

Dear  Michael: 

Thank  you  for  providing  me 
with  what  in  your  own  words  is  a 
“critically  discursive”  response  to 
the  recent  report  of  PACRRARI. 

Allow  me  to  say  how  reassuring 


it  was  to  read  your  statement  that 
there  is  “a  substantial  consensus 
within  our  community  to  remove 
obstacles  to  full  participation 
wherever  they  exist,  to  have  our 
curricula  more  inclusive  of  the 
world’s  storehouse  of  knowledge 
and  to  make  our  university  a more 
just  place.” 

Unhappily  I must  report  to  you 
that  this  viewpoint  did  not  prevail 
on  the  advisory  committee.  To  the 
contrary,  some  members  felt  that, 
over  time,  the  University  and  its 
faculty  have  frequently  had  to  be 
pushed  and  cajoled  into  making 
changes  and  additions  of  the  kind 
for  which  you  say  a consensus 
exists. 

I am  prepared  to  concede  that 
the  improvements  you  described 


in  your  department  have  taken 
place;  indeed,  our  committee  took 
pains  to  point  out  in  the  full  re- 
port that  there  have  been  equally 
commendable  developments  in 
other  departments  within  the 
Faculty  of  Arts  &.  Science  and 
other  divisions  of  the  University. 
However,  much  remains  to  be 
done  as  there  continue  to  be  areas 
of  study  which  are  more  narrow 
and  exclusive  than  they  ought  to  be. 

In  seeking  to  enhance  the  diver- 
sity of  choice,  the  advisory  com- 
mittee does  not  suggest  that  a new 
and  possibly  inferior  set  of  stan- 
dards be  apphed  to  proposals  for 
curricula  change.  I believe  I speak 
for  the  advisory  committee  when  I 
say  that  it  is  in  the  interest  of 
everyone  associated  with  the 


University  that  we  maintain  the 
high  standards  of  scholarship  and 
excellence  for  which  we  have 
become  known.  This  goal  should 
not  be  incompatible  with  the 
recommendations  of  PACRRARI 
which  suggest  that  we  must  review 
the  scope  and  content  of  what  is 
offered  by  our  various  divisions 
and  make  changes  as  required. 

Similarly  when  we  suggest  that 
those  who  teach  should  to  the 
extent  possible  reflect  the  makeup 
of  the  society  we  serve,  we  are  not 
proposing  standards  for  selecting 
them  which  are  less  rigorous  than 
those  now  in  place.  If,  in  trying  to 
achieve  greater  diversity  in  our 
faculty,  the  University  redefines 
high  standards  and  excellence  to 
include  not  just  scholastic  achieve- 


ment but  life  experience,  a proven 
ability  to  promote  inquiiy  and 
discussion  and,  most  important,  a 
willingness  to  listen  and  be  sensi- 
tive to  all  viewpoints  while  com- 
municating one’s  own,  then  I 
think  we  will  be  well  served. 
When  a university’s  student  body 
is  as  racially  and  ethnically  diverse 
as  ours,  sensible  standards  for 
selecting  faculty,  including  all  of 
these  criteria,  should  be  applied. 

As  always  I appreciate  the  time 
you  have  taken  to  make  your 
concerns  known  to  me.  I hope  we 
can  work  together  to  make  our 
university  “a  more  just  place.” 

Yours  sincerely, 
KelvinAndrews 


With  a grain  of  malt 

Hoots,  mon!  I’ve  just  had  a wee 
look  at  The  Bulletin  dated  Jan.  25 
— the  birthday  of  the  Bard,  no 
less!  Was  this  a joke  number?  For 
there  on  page  9, 1 found  a “wee 
sleekit”  letter  from  Mr.  Watson, 
proposing  a course  in  Scottish 
culture  and  questioning,  with 
subtle  irony,  racist  stereotypes  and 
the  biased  and  selective  interpreta- 
tion of  multiculturalism.  And  you 
chose  to  illustrate  his  point  exactly 
by  illustrating  his  letter  with  a 
cultural  stereotype  of  a Scot, 
dressed  in  Itilt  and  Glengarry  and 
carrying  bagpipes.  Crivens,  laddie! 
I was  born  and  brought  up  in 
Scotland  and  never  had  a bagpipe 
in  my  mouth.  And  as  for  kilts! 
Like  milhons  of  my  countrymen  I 
found  breeks  (i.e.  troosers)  much 


more  convenient  when  I was 
tramp,  tramp,  tramping  through 
the  heather. 

To  top  it  all  off  you  decided  to 
head  his  letter  Highland  Haggis 
101.  “Oh  wad  some  power  the 
giftie  gie  us!...”  From  my  recent 
observation  of  the  great  port  city  of 


Glasgow,  the  national  food  is  at 
present  chicken  curry.  I try  to 
imagine  the  reaction  if,  mutatis 
mutandis,  you  had  labelled  a letter 
Chop  Suey  101  or  some  other 
ethnic  dish  slur.  But  we  Scots  have 
a sense  of  humour  about  such 
things.  We  stereotypicaUy  take 
them  with  a grain  of  malt.  If 
Highland  Haggis  101  could  help 
foster  a good-humoured  tolerance 
and  perspective  on  these  questions, 
I’m  all  for  it.  I was  going  to  send 
you  $100  to  start  a fund  for  this 
course,  but  my  sporran  is  locked 
and  I carmae  find  the  key. 

John  Kay 

English  (and  Scottish) 
Scarborough  College 

A POINT  ON  COST 

The  Jan.  25  issue  of  The  Bulletin 


carried  a story  about  the 
University’s  fundraising  plan  to 
raise  $62  million  annually  by  2000 
(Fund  Raising  Looks  to  Major 
Gifts).  In  the  article  Gordon 
Cressy,  vice-president  (develop- 
ment and  university  relations), 
stated  that  greater  emphasis  will  be 
placed  on  major  gift  fund  raising. 
Cressy  added  that  administrative 
costs  for  major  gift  fund  raising  are 
substantially  lower  than  the  60 
percent  administrative  cost  of  the 
annual  giving  program. 

This  figure  requires  clarification. 
The  cost  for  annual  programs 
reported  in  The  Bulletin  includes 
the  costs  of  University-vtide  alum- 
ni events  and  other  cultivation 
activities.  In  actuality,  direct  sohci- 
tation  costs  for  the  annual  giving 
program  are  roughly  15  percent  of 
revenues  generated  by  the  program 


— well  within  the  acceptable 
parameters  set  by  the  fundraising 
industry. 

It  should  also  have  been  noted 
that  a donor’s  major  gift  to 
any  institution  is  seldom  his  or  her 
first.  It  is  the  annual  giving  pro- 
gram that  often  identifies  future 
major  gift  prospects. 

Finally,  for  those  who  are  con- 
cerned that  their  gift  is  reduced  by 
administrative  costs,  it  should  be 
noted  that  the  full  value  of  most 
donations  is  directed  to  the  desig- 
nated area.  Only  in  some  instances 
of  specific  fundraising  programs 
are  gifts  taxed  to  subsidize  program 
expenses. 

CouN  Miller 
Director 
Annual  GIVING 


Specialists  in  copy  editing 
and  layout  of. 

• reports  • newsletters 

• manuscripts  • theses 
Mac-  and  PC-friendly. 
Personalized  Macintosh  training. 
PROMPT  ATTENTIVE  SERVICE 


MGKRAFT 

COMPUTER 

SERVICES 

S972-1647 


Waldorf 


OPEN  HOUSE 


THE  TORONTO 
WALDORF  SCHOOL 
881-1611 

9100  Bathurst  St.  'niomhill 
Parent  & Tot,  Nursery,  Kindergarten, 
Elementary  & High  &hool/O.A.C. 


THE  ALAN  HOWARD 
WALDORF  SCHOOL 
975-1349 

228  St.  George  St. 

Toronto,  Ontario 

Nursery  & Kindergarten  to  Grade  8. 


OPEN  HOUSE„„ 
Satui^ay  Feb.  20 
10am-3pm 


OPEN  HOUSE  Sunday  Feb.  28,  l-4pm 
LECTURE:  “InLToduclion  to  Waldorf  Education” 
Tuesday  March  2,  8pm 


Now  ENROLLING  FOR  1993-1994. 


D.  SHUTER 
ROBES  LTD. 

26  Duncan  St.  Fifth  Floor 
Toronto,  Ontario  M5V  2B9 
(416)  977-3857 

Academic  Robes  and  Hoods 
Authorized  Robemokers  to 
University  of  Toronto 


JOLLY 

GOOD 

NEWS 


Help  Investigate 
Periodontal  Disease 


The  Faculty  of  Dentistry,  University  of  Toronto,  seeks 
individuals  for  a clinical  study  to  test  a new  method  for 
early  diagnosis  of  people  who  are  prone  to  gum  infections. 

If  you  had  periodontal  treatment  in  the  past  5 years, 
including  surgery  OR  if  you  experience  bleeding  upon 
toothbrushing,  you  may  be  eligible. 

Participants  must  be  between  30  and  50  years  of  age. 

A comprehensive  periodontal  examination  will  be  free  of 
charge.  A stipend  will  be  given  to  participants  who  are 
enrolled  in  the  study. 

Call  Lucie  at  978-4534 


BBC  News 


Monday  to  Saturday:  8:00a.m. 
Non-commercial  Radio 
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CHRIS  VAN  ES 


On  Guard 
Against 
Research  Fraud 

By  Suzanne  Soto 

Fraud  and  misconduct  have  given  sciENnnc  inquiry  a black  eye 

and  it  is  up  to  researchers  and  their  publishers  to  restore  lost  faith,  two 
scientists  believe. 

Professor  Patricia  Woolf,  a molecular  biology  instructor  at  Princeton 
University,  and  Dr.  Bruce  Squires,  editor  of  the  journal  of  the  Canadian 
Medical  Association,  told  participants  at  the  ethics  of  scholarly  publishing 
symposium  that  scientific  wrongdoing  has  become  a serious  problem. 
Falsification  of  data  and  documentation,  distortion  of  experiment  results  and 
theft  of  work  and  ideas  are  but  a few  of  the  transgressions  that  have  been 
and  continue  to  be  perpetrated  by  some. 

Charlatans  abound  in  politics,  business  and  sport,  Woolf  said,  but  most 
people  do  not  expect  them  in  science.  Science  is  perceived  as  a noble  and  ben- 
eficial undertaking  where  people  seek  truth  and  guidance.  Unfortunately  the 
way  scientists  work  and  the  way  they  interact  with  funding  institutions 
makes  it  easier  for  the  unscrupulous  to  betray  public  tmst.  Research,  she  said, 
is  often  not  well  understood,  seldom  studied  by  others  outside  the  profes- 
sion and  much  of  it  continues  unchecked  and  unregulated. 

“There  are  no  balance  sheets,  few  annual  reports,”  Woolf  noted.  “Research 
depends  on  a very  highly  trained,  individualistic  workforce  that  values  per- 
sonal autonomy  as  a prime  source  of  creativity  and  is  ideologically  convinced 
of  the  ultimate  social  value  of  its  endeavour.” 


“Clean  up  your  mess 
AND  SAY  you're  SORRY 
WHEN  YOU  HURT  SOMEBODY” 


This  can  lead  some  researchers  to  view  disagreement  as  insubordination, 
believe  science  could  not  succeed  without  them  and  feel  they  are  the  only 
ones  qualified  to  decide  right  and  wrong.  “Our  task  as  scientists,  individu- 
ally and  collectively,  is  to  thwart  charlatans  who  contaminate  science  with- 
out destroying  the  trust  among  honest  scientists.” 

Rules  and  standards  on  appropriate  research  behaviour  should  be  more  ex- 
plicit, both  to  prevent  fraud  and  to  make  deviance  from  established  practices 
more  evident  to  other  scientists  and  the  public,  she  said.  Penalties  for 
demonstrated  misconduct  should  also  be  clear,  she  said. 

Squires,  who  has  edited  CMA  Journal  since  1987,  said  he  and  his  colleagues 
“have  a tremendous  responsibility”  not  only  to  science  and  scientists  but  also 
to  the  public  and  the  agencies  that  fund  research.  An  editor’s  job  is  com- 
plicated by  possible  conflicts  of  interest  with  companies  or  groups  with  a 
financial  stake  in  the  research’s  outcome  and  with  friends  in  the  field. 

Squires  has  received  submissions  from  researchers  who  receive  partial  fund- 
ing from  pharmaceutical  firms  or  who  have  agreed  “to  push  certain  prod- 
ucts.” When  editors  do  encounter  such  situations,  it  is  their  job  to  blow  the 
whisde  by  “miming  to  an  author  and  their  institutions  and  saying  ‘Hey,  some- 
thing is  wrong.’” 

Acquaintances  have  also  given  him  papers,  expecting  publication.  The 
best  procedure  to  follow  under  these  circumstances  is  to  “be  vigilant”  and 
keep  reminding  people  of  the  rules  and  ethics  that  govern  publications.  But 
personal  biases  can  play  a role.  “If  a manuscript  reinforces  what  you  believe, 
you’re  more  likely  to  accept  it  than  one  that  challenges  what  you  believe,” 
he  said,  adding  that  editors  must  constantly  divest  themselves  of  such 
partiality. 

Woolf  said  that  research  and  review  journals  play  an  important  role  in  rais- 
ing research  standards.  While  presenting  the  approximately  100  audience 
members  with  a lengthy  list  of  Dos  and  Don'ts,  she  urged  scientists  to 
evaluate  closely  the  journals  in  which  they  seek  publication.  She  warned  them 
not  to  put  their  name  to  an  article  if  they  didn’t  contribute,  submit  the  same 
manuscript  to  more  than  one  journal,  he-  about  methods  or  results  and 
exaggerate  the  significance  of  their  research. 

Researchers  should  preserve  relevant  documents  and  biological  speci- 
mens on  which  the  study  depends,  provide  necessary  information  so  read- 
ers can  evaluate  the  work,  deal  with  any  doubts  about  the  research  before  it 
is  pubhshed,  take  all  challenges  seriously,  investigate  allegations  and  keep 
notes  of  all  events  and  learn  to  exercise  friendly  scepticism  along  with 
collegial  respect. 

“To  summarize:  share  everything,  play  fair,  don’t  hit  people,  put  things 
back  where  you  found  them,  clean  up  your  own  mess,  don’t  take  things  that 
aren’t  yours,  say  you’re  sorry  when  you  hurt  somebody,”  she  added,  quot- 
ing from  All  I Really  Know  I Learned  In  Kindergarten. 

“When  we  scientists  go  out  into  the  world,  watch  out  for  traffic,  hold  hands 
and  stick  together  and  be  aware  of  the  wonders  of  nature.” 


Scholarly 


An  Article  of 
A Controversy  of  C 

The  National  Research  Council  is  being  callel 

By  Karim 


% he  Freeman  article  continues 

^ to  create  waves. 

First  it  elicited  protests,  then  an 
apology  and  then  the  dismissal  of  an 
editor.  But  critics  want  more  action 
from  the  National  Research  Council 
(NRC),  publisher  of  the  Canadian  Journal  of  Physics  that 
carried  the  offending  article. 

The  article  itself  and  related  topics  were  discussed  at 
a symposium  at  the  Toronto  Hilton  Hotel  Feb.  1-2.  The 
Ethics  of  Scholarly  Publishing  was  organized  by  NRC 
to  help  editors  and  publishers  of  academic  journals  deal 
with  ethical  problems  such  as  those  raised  by  the  Freeman 
incident. 

In  September  1990  the  Canadian  Journal  of  Physics 
lished  an  article  by  Gordon  Freeman,  a chemistry  pro- 
fessor at  the  University  of  Alberta,  entitled  “Kinetics  of 
nonhomogeneous  processes  in  human  society:  Unethical 
behaviour  and  societal  chaos.”  The  article  is  not  about 
physics;  it  discusses  the  author’s  personal  observation  that 
an  increasing  number  of  university  students  cheat  on  their 
exams  and  concludes  that  the  largest  single  cause  of  this 
“appears  to  be  the  decay  of  traditional  (stable)  families 


as  the  basic  unit  of  society.”  The  decline  of  family 
stability,  says  the  article,  results  in  a “deficiency  of  self- 
esteem engendered  in  children  by  their  mothers.” 
Bruce  Dancik,  editor-in-chief  of  the  13  research  jour- 
nals published  by  NRC,  told  the  symposium  that  he 
was  outraged  when  he  read  the  article  and  is  still  amazed 
that  it  ever  saw  the  light  of  day.  To  his  knowledge  no 
other  article  in  an  NRC  journal  has  attracted  as  much  at- 
tentiorrand  mail  as  did  Freeman’s  piece.  Many  asked  for 
a recall  of  the  issue  but  Dancik  said  that  would  not  be  prac- 
tically possible  and  would  merely  serve  to  sweep  the 
whole  matter  under  the  carpet.  “The  mistake  was  made 
and  win  serve  to  remind  us  all  of  our  responsibilities.” 
Apparently  no  one  from  such  fields  as  sociology,  be- 
havioural science,  behavioural  psychology  and  women’s 
studies  was  asked  to  retdew  Freeman’s  article  before  it  was 
published,  said  Professor  Rose  Sheinin,  vice-rector  (aca- 
demic) at  Concordia  University  and  a former  member  of 
U of  T’s  Department  of  Microbiology.  “[Freeman]  sup- 
planted the  accepted  mechanisms  for  obtaining  proof  for 
his  hypothesis  with  his  own,  and  I quote,  ‘wisdom,’  his 
own  experiences,  his  discussions  with  students  and  his 
anecdotal  memory  of  the  good  old  days.” 
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Scholarly 
Publishing  Has 
Lost  Its  Way 


r Little  Faith, 
Srand  Proportions 

pd  to  task  for  its  handling  of  the  Freeman  case 

m Dahlin 


NRC  had  planned  to  publish  a special  supplement  with 
reviews  and  correspondence  about  the  article  last  sum- 
mer but  the  issue  -was  delayed.  When  it  became  clear  that 
it  couldn’t  be  published  in  time  for  the  symposium 
either,  it  was  cancelled.  This  angered  a number  of  sym- 
posium participants  and  they  demanded  that  NRC  pub- 
lish the  critiques.  Sehna  Zimmerman,  a professor  of 
natural  science  and  adviser  to  York  University’s  status  of 
women  offiee,  wrote  a commentary  for  the  special  issue. 
She  said  the  question  of  whether  the  supplement  should 
be  published  or  not  is  in  itself  a question  of  ethics. 
“What  is  the  ethical  responsibility  to  the  community 
when  there’s  a promise  that  the  NRC  will  publish  the 
supplement?”  she  asked.  The  delay,  she  suggested,  was 
caused  by  legal  concerns. 

Professor  Emeritus  Lee  Lorch  of  the  Department  of 
Mathematics  & Statistics  at  York  said  it  is  not  enough 
that  Dancikis  on  record  saying  Freeman’s  article  should 
not  have  been  published.  He  wanted  to  know  how  NRC 
will  handle  similar  incidents  in  future. 

Clive  Willis,  NRC  vice-president  (science),  said  the 
supplement  was  not  intended  as  an  inqui^  into  wrong 
doing.  That  process  has  already  taken  place,  he  said. 


“The  editor  made  an  error  and  action  was  taken.”  The 
delay  occurred  because  the  reviews  of  Freeman’s  article 
needed  changes  to  make  them  into  “publishable  articles.” 
Whether  the  supplement  should  be  published  is  still 
open  to  debate,  he  said.  “The  last  thing  we  want  to  do 
is  give  Freeman  a day  in  court.  We  must  not  lose  if  we 
go  to  court;  we  do  not  want  Freeman  to  walk  out  of  the 
court  room  having  won  a case  against  us.  That  is  one  rea- 
son we’re  being  extremely  cautious.” 

WiUis  also  said  that  NRC  is  changing  its  publication 
policy  in  response  to  the  Freeman  incident. 

In  an  interview  after  the  symposium  Dancik  said  a ten- 
tative decision  was  made  two  to  three  weeks  ago  to  can- 
cel pubhcation  of  the  supplement.  He  was  not  party  to 
the  decision  and  would  like  to  see  the  special  issue  pub- 
lished even  if  it  means  that  “Gordon  Freeman  is  the  only 
one  smiling.”  Where  to  publish  it  is  a question,  said 
Dancik.  The  Canadian  Journal  of  Physics  was  not  an  ap- 
propriate vehicle  for  Freeman’s  article  and  is  not  the 
right  place  for  a debate  about  the  article  either. 

Meanwhile  Ian  Montagnes,  editor  of  Scholarly 
published  by  the  U of  T Press,  is  planning  to 
reproduce  selected  papers  from  the  symposium. 


By  David  Todd 

ONE  ARTICLE  IN  25:  THAT’S  ROUGHLY  WHAT  THE  RATIO  TURNED  OUT 
to  be.  For  a number  of  years  Ursula  Franklin  had  the  task  of  deciding 
how  much  of  the  current  literature  on  the  social  impact  of  technology 
would  be  read  onto  audiotape  for  the  benefit  of  a young  colleague  — one 
of  her  post-doctoral  students  — who  happened  to  be  blind.  Time  and 
again  she  would  pick  up  a journal  article  and  think  to  herself:  yes,  this 
looks  good,  this  is  interesting.  “And  then  I read  it ....”  Franldin,  University 
Professor  Emeritus  in  the  Department  of  Metallurgy  8c  Materials  Science, 
let  her  voice  trail  off.  In  the  end,  she  said,  precious  few  of  those  articles  proved 
worth  the  time  or  effort. 

Scholarly  publishing,  Franklin  told  the  recent  Toronto  symposium  on  the 
subject,  is  failing  its  most  important  constituency;  the  readers.  It  has  evolved 
instead  into  a tool  that  serves  institutions,  publishing  houses  and,  most 
important  by  far,  the  careers  of  the  authors  themselves.  Scholars  who  are  gen- 
uinely interested  in  learning,  she  said,  “rather  than  wishing  to  shine  and  be 
appreciated  and  get  a raise”  benefit  htde  from  the  whole  enterprise. 

Franklin  was  not  alone  in  suggesting  that  the  current  preoccuption  with 
career  advancement  in  the  scholarly  world  has  caused  academic  publishing 
to  suffer.  A number  of  speakers  touched  on  this  theme  in  one  fashion  or 
another  during  the  course  of  the  symposium. 


Marketplace  values 

HAVE  ERODED 

TRADITIONAL  BONDS  OF  COMMUNITY 


Early  scholarly  publications,  Franklin  reminded  her  audience,  w'ere  es- 
sentially the  minutes  from  meetings  of  learned  societies  at  which  academics 
had  presented  papers  and  described  their  research  work  while  others  offered 
comments.  The  point  of  pubhshing  these,  she  said,  was  to  pass  on  the 
news  to  other  interested  scholars  — “to  inform  those  who  were  not  there.” 
It  was,  in  short,  done  largely  for  the  benefit  of  the  reader. 

Since  then,  however,  the  reader  has  fallen  far  dovm  the  list  of  concerns. 
Far  more  commonly  today,  pubhcations  serve  as  little  more  than  a handy 
means  for  scholars  to  demonstrate  their  productivity.  “They  are  the  rabbit 
droppings  of  academe  rather  than  the  contributions  to  scholarship,”  Franklin 
said.  She  argued  forcefully  for  a return  to  a concept  of  publishing  in  which 
the  enrichment  of  the  reader  is  the  paramount  concern  and  the  role  of  the 
journal  is  to  offer  a forum  for  wide-ranging  scholarly  discussion  and 
comment. 

It’s  not  just  the  learned  colleague  who  deserves  consideration,  suggested 
Cannie  Stark- Adamec,  director  of  the  Centre  for  Organizational  & Social 
Psychology  Research  at  the  University  of  Regina:  it’s  the  general  reader  as 
well.  “We  do  have  a responsibility  to  inform  the  people  who  in  fact  pay  us 
to  pursue  our  curiosity,”  she  said.  Academics,  however,  tend  to  see  the 
popularization  of  their  work  and  ideas  as  somehow  incompatible  with  their 
appointed  role  as  the  guardians  of  authoritative  knowledge.  “Often  there’s 
very  litde  weight  put  on  communicating  with  the  public  when  considering 
the  merits  of  a scholarly  career,”  she  said. 

If  scholarly  publishing  today  is  mostly  about  furthering  careers,  then  in- 
stances of  questionable  conduct  in  the  field  shoidd  scarcely  come  as  a sur- 
prise, argued  Arthur  Schafer,  director  of  the  Centre  for  Professional  &. 
Applied  Ethics  at  the  University  of  Manitoba.  The  Freeman  affair  is  a par- 
ticularly egregious  example.  But  far  more  conunon,  he  suggested,  are  eveiyday, 
“garden-variety”  cases  of  scholars  bending  the  rules,  taking  unfair  advantage 
of  ciraunstances  and  jockeying  for  an  edge.  The  bitterly  competitive  aca- 
demic environment  of  the  cash-strapped  1990s  inevitably  fosters  this  kind 
of  behaviour,  in  publishing  and  in  all  other  scholarly  enterprises.  “The 
National  Research  Council,”  he  noted,  “is  telling  its  scholars  that  the  only 
way  they’re  going  to  survive  is  if  they  do  something  useful  for  industry  — 
in  competititon  with  others  who  are  also  prostrating  themselves  in  an  effort 
to  be  useful  to  industry.  To  get  an  edge.” 

The  problems  prevalent  in  scholarly  publishing,  Schafer  contended,  are 
simply  part  and  parcel  of  a much  broader  social  trend,  namely  the  dominance 
of  the  market  in  contemporary  culture.  Marketplace  values,  he  said,  have  erod- 
ed traditional  bonds  of  community  — including  those  of  the  scholarly  com- 
munity — and  permitted  competitiveness  and  careerism  to  flourish. 
“Everyone,”  he  said,  “is  on  the  make,  everyone  is  on  the  take  and  everyone 
is  standing  on  tiptoes  in  order  to  see  better.  But  of  course  the  irony  is  that 
when  everyone  stands  on  tiptoes,  no  one  sees  better.” 
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Budget  Information  Sessions 


— rs:(|)^ — ^ 


In  a series  of  briefings  and  discussions  on  all  three  campuses, 
President].  Robert  S.  Prichard  is  addressing  the  University  community 
on  the  current  financial  situation,  the  budget  strategies  under 
discussion  and  initiatives  currently  under  way  with  respect 
to  the  academic  and  administrative  work  of  the  University. 


I ARBOR  I 


All  faculty y staff and  students  are  invited 
to  attend  the  session(s)  most  convenient  to  them. 


SCHEDULE  OF  MEETINGS 


Wednesday,  February  3 
3 p.m.  to  4 p.m. 

Erindale  Council  Chamber,  Erindale  College 

Monday,  February  22 
3 p.m.  to  4 p.m. 

The  Meeting  Place,  Scarborough  College 

Tuesday,  February  23 
12:45  p.m.  to  1:45  p.m. 

Walter  Hall,  Faculty  of  Music, 
Edward  Johnson  Building 

Thursday,  February  25 
3 p.m.  to  4 p.m. 

Medical  Sciences  Auditorium 

Friday,  February  26 
1 p.m.  to  2 p.m. 

Earth  Sciences  Auditorium 
5 Bancroft  Ave. 

For  further  information,  please  contact: 
Susan  Riggs,  978-7056. 

I — i^(|)S — ^ 
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Giving  Fat 
A Fighting  Chance 

Cholesterol  cutbacks  are  not  necessarily  the  way  to  go 
By  Karina  Dahlin 


UNICAL  EPIDEMIOLOGISTS  ARE  AT  IT  AGAIN. 

First  there  was  the  confusion  about  breast 
cancer.  Women  who  thought  that  early  de- 
tection of  breast  cancer  ensured  their  safe- 
ty were  told  last  November  that  they  might 
be  wrong.  The  national  breast-screening 
study  headed  by  Professor  Anthony  Miller,  chair  of  the 
Department  of  Preventive  Medicine  & Biostatistics,  cautioned 
that  there  is  no  proof  that  early  detection  is  all  it  is  cracked  up 
to  be;  except  that  in  some  individual  cases  it  may  be.  The 
apparent  contradiction  is  a result  of  Miller’s  focus  on  popula- 
tion studies  that  cannot  automatically  be  translated  into  the  best 
advice  for  individuals. 

Now  another  epidemiological  study  is  rocking  the  boat.  At 
the  very  time  when  we  have  aU  found  something  to  agree  upon, 
when  we’re  united  in  the  belief  that  the 
pursuit  of  low-fat  diets  is  righteous,  along 
comes  a scientist  who  tells  us  there  is  no 
proof  that  by  lowering  our  fat  intake  we 
prolong  our  lives.  Yet,  he  says,  we  are 
probably  better  off  if  we  stick  to  moder- 
ate fat  consumption. 

Professor  Walter  Rosser,  chair  of  the 
Department  of  Community  8c  Family 
Medicine,  published  his  controversial 
article  in  the  January  issue  of  Canadian 
Family  Physician.  It  says  there  is  no  evi- 
dence that  mortality  rates  are  reduced 
by  the  introduction  of  low-fat  diets. 

The  article  refers  to  15  large  popula- 
tion studies  on  lipid-lowering  diets,  none 
of  which  prove  that  a lowering  of  blood 
cholesterol  is  conducive  to  longevity,  says 
Rosser.  Most  of  the  work  on  which  he 
bases  his  article  was  conducted  three 
years  ago  by  the  Toronto  Working 
Group  on  Cholesterol  Policy  appointed 
by  the  Ontario  Task  Force  on  the  Use  8c 
Provision  of  Medical  Services.  Its  con- 
clusions created  a storm  of  controversy, 

Rosser’s  work  is  reviving  the  antago- 
nism. For  example,  when  asked  to  com- 
ment on  the  article.  Dr.  Charles 
HoUenberg  of  the  Banting  8c  Best  Diabetes  Centre  and  pres- 
ident of  the  Ontario  Cancer  Treatment  8c  Research  Foundation, 
offered  just  one  terse  remark  the  article,  he  said,  is  “superficial.” 

Dr.  Alex  Little,  professor  in  the  Department  of  Medicine  and 
former  director  of  the  lipid  research  program  at  U of  T and 
McMaster  University,  said  Rosser's  conclusion  (that  there  is  no 
proof  that  mortality  rates  are  reduced  when  large  groups  of 
people  reduce  their  fat  intake)  is  oversimplified  and  mislead- 
ing. “Mortality  rates  [from  heart  attacks]  are  definitely  reduced 
by  lowering  cholesterol.  That's  indisputable.  I can  give  you  all 
kinds  of  evidence.” 

Professor  Harvq/^  Anderson  of  the  Department  of  Nutritional 
Science  is  worried  that  people  will  conclude  that  what  they  eat 
is  irrelevant.  This  is  wrong,  he  says.  Physical  exercise  and  lower- 
fat  diets  are  good  in  the  long  run.  “The  association  between  high- 
fat  diets,  obesity,  cancer  and  cardiovascular  disease  are  all  there. 
The  question  is  whether  we’re  measuring  the  right  thing.” 

Perhaps  it  is  time  for  someone  to  question  the  importance  of 
cholesterol  measurements,  he  says,  complimenting  Rosser  for 
the  courage  to  do  so. 

Rosser  is  a family  doctor  with  an  interest  in  critical  appraisal 
of  scientific  studies.  In  this  case  his  work  relies  on  the  findings 
of  epidemiologists  who  are  interested  in  knowing  whether  a spe- 
cific scientific  result  — such  as  the  introduction  of  a low-fat  diet 
— is  beneficial  to  the  population  as  a whole.  Rosser’s  detrac- 


tors are  laboratory  researchers  in  cholesterol  and  lipids.  The  two 
groups  approach  the  same  subject  from  different  angles. 

“What  we  are  doing,”  says  Rosser,  “is  taking  a much  broad- 
er look  and  asking  what  the  epidemiological  evidence  is  to 
support  what  they  [the  laboratory  scientists]  are  saying.”  More 
epidemiological  studies  can  be  expected  in  future,  he  says.  “It’s 
going  to  change  the  way  we  look  at  things.  It’s  very  controver- 
sial because  experts  who’ve  been  working  on  the  subject  for  a 
long  time  are  being  challenged.” 


That  MANY  OF  US  AUTOMATICALLY  RELATE  A HIGH  CHOLES- 
terol  level  to  imminent  death  from  heart  disease  can  be  attributed 
to  conclusions  drawn  from  an  ongoing  population  study  in 
Framingham  near  Boston.  Researchers  have  shown  that  the 


curve  marking  cholesterol  levels  runs  parallel  to  the  curve  of  car- 
diovascular deaths.  However,  says  Rosser,  the  researchers  make 
a leap  of  faith  by  presuming  that  if  the  cholesterol  level  is  low- 
ered, mortality  rates  will  go  down  as  well.  “No  one  has  demon- 
strated that,  but  their  conclusion  is  the  basis  of  the  whole 
debate  that  has  been  going  on  now  for  10  to  15  years.” 

Rosser’s  article  is  an  attempt  to  help  family  physicians  decide 
what  to  tell  their  patients  about  cholesterol.  He  advises  them 
to  prescribe  low-fat  diets  cautiously,  “recogniting  [the  diets’]  lim- 
itations in  reducing  mortality  and  their  potential  for  increasing 
anxiety  and  lowering  quality  of  life  for  some  patients.”  The  el- 
derly, or  those  with  a life  expectancy  of  less  than  15  to  20 
years,  should  not  be  counselled  to  reduce  fat.  Mortality  from  car- 
diovascular diseases  can  be  reduced  significantly  by  eliminating 
smoking  and  controlling  hypertension  but  there  is  no  such 
evidence  for  diets,  he  concludes. 

As  it  happened,  a U of  T press  release  about  Rosser’s  article 
was  issued  one  day  after  a newspaper  article  reported  that  “eat- 
ing broiled  fish  instead  of  steak  tonight  sharply  cuts  your  risk 
of  a heart  attack  tomorrow  morning.” 

Fat  is  generally  believed  to  accelerate  the  development  of 
plaques  that  clutter  blood  vessels  and  lead  to  cardiovascular 
diseases.  The  sudden  surge  of  fat  from  a steak  dinner  may 
cause  a heart  attack,  Rosser  says,  “but  I’d  argue  if  you’re  that 
close  to  a heart  attack  you’re  going  to  have  it  in  two  months. 


if  not  when  you  eat  your  steak”  He  queries  the  fish-and-steak 
conclusion  in  an  epidemiological  sense:  if  a study  was  done  of 
5,000  people  who  ate  fish  would  it  show  that  they  lived  longer 
than  5,000  who  ate  steak?  “My  guess  is  not  that  much.” 

So  is  Rosser  saying  that  french  fries  with  gravy  is  acceptable 
fare? 

“I  suppose  you  could  interpret  it  that  way,  but  that  is  not  what 
we  are  trying  to  say,”  he  replies.  “I  would  argue  that  a low-fat 
diet  probably  is  a good  thing  and  therefore  we  shouldn’t  just 
abandon  it  because  we  have  no  evidence  of  benefit.  What  I’m 
arguing  against  is  making  people  feel  guilty  and  always  worry- 
ing about  impairing  their  quality  of  life.” 

While  none  of  the  population  studies  Rosser  has  examined 
have  shown  a reduction  in  mortality  after  eight  years  of  low-fat 
diets,  he  is  prepared  to  accept  that  longer  studies  may  produce 
positive  results.  The  point  is  that  no  one 
has  produced  such  studies  yet. 

Cholesterol,  he  believes,  is  just  a mi- 
nuscule part  of  the  puzzle.  Reduction  of 
cardiovascrrlar  mortality  is  influenced  by 
a number  of  factors  — some  of  them 
known,  others,  he  suspects,  unknown. 
For  one  thing  obese  people,  who  often 
die  from  heart  attacks,  do  not  necessar- 
ily have  a high  cholesterol  level.  Further, 
he  points  out,  cholesterol  levels  are  in- 
herited and  only  20  percent  of  our  choles- 
terol production  is  controlled  by  diet. 
“So  singling  out  cholesterol  and  trying  to 
lower  it  has  relatively  little  effect.” 


There’s  something  slippery  about 
the  advice  people  receive  about  choles- 
terol levels,  Rosser  says.  Last  year,  at  a 
world  congress  of  general  practitioners  in 
Vancouver,  he  organized  a seminar  on 
cholesterol  guidelines  in  six  different 
countries.  He  and  his  collaborators  dis- 
covered that  acceptable  levels  in  countries 
vary,  not  because  of  scientific  evidence 
but,  it  appears,  because  of  commercial 
and  political  interests. 

In  Holland  patients  with  a cholesterol  level  of  less  than  10 
are  told  not  to  wony — that  country  produces  a lot  of  dairy  prod- 
ucts and  chocolate.  In  the  US  some  say  that  a level  of  3.5  is  not 
low  enough.  There  the  pharmaceutical  industry  is  influential; 
every  year  millions  of  dollars  are  spent  on  lipid-lowering  drugs. 
The  industry’s  push  for  cholesterol  testing  does  not  meet  much 
resistance  from  physicians  because  cholesterol  testing  generates 
“an  awful  lot  of  business,”  says  Rosser. 

The  British  guideline  recommends  that  drug  intervention 
begin  when  the  level  is  above  7.5,  New  Zealand  has  no  guide- 
line — “they  produce  a lot  of  dairy  products  and  meat  and  don’t 
even  talk  about  a policy”  — and  Hong  Kong  “doesn’t  really  know 
what  to  do”  because  their  diet,  traditionally  low  in  cholesterol, 
is  changing  as  the  population  grows  more  affluent.  The 
Canadian  guideline  of  6.8  is  more  related  to  scientific  evidence 
than  most,  Rosser  says. 

Faced  with  policy  confusions  and  epidemiological  puzzles, 
what  does  a person  do?  Or  from  Rosser’s  point  of  view,  what 
does  a family  doctor  do?  The  skill  of  the  physician  is  to  take  all 
the  knowledge  and  somehow  translate  it  into  something  that 
benefits  the  individual,  he  says. 

“If  someone  is  very  obsessed  about  their  cholesterol  I think 
we  should  test  it  on  a regular  basis.  It  flies  in  the  face  of  what 
I’ve  said  about  cholesterol  but  if  it  alleviates  a patient’s  arodety 
then  it’s  good  medicine.” 
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ROB  COLLINET 


Lectures 


Measuring  Ethnicity:  The  Role  of 
People,  Policies,  Politics  and 
Social  Science  Research. 

Monday,  February  8 

Prof.  Monica  Boyd,  Carleton  University. 
Room  506,  203  College  St.  11  a.m.  to 
1 p.m.  Ethnic,  Immigration  £sf  Pluralism 
Studies  and  Sociology 

Origins  of  the  Spectacle  in 
Theatre. 

Monday,  February  8 

Banuta  Rubess,  playwright,  Toronto;  ac- 
companied by  lighting  designer,  Paul 
Mathieson  and  actor,  Donald  Adams. 
Room  103,  230  College  St.  7 p.m. 
Architecture  (d  Landscape  Architecture  and 
Architecture  Students  Union 


William  Morris: 

Book  Collector  & Designer. 

Monday,  February  8 

Richard  Landon,  Thomas  Fisher  Rare 
Book  Library.  Thomas  Fisher  Rare  Book 
Library.  7:30  p.m.  Members  and  students 
$2,  non-members  S4.  The  William  Moms 
Society  of  Canada 

Pieter  Bruegel’s  Christ  on  the  Road 
to  Calvary  and  the  Beholder’s 
Interior  Journey. 

Tuesday,  February  9 

Reindert  L.  Falkenburg,  Rijksbureau  voor 
Kunsthistorische  Documentatie,  The 
Hague;  Peter  H.  Brieger  memorial  lec- 
ture. 140  University  College.  4:45  p.m. 
Fine  Art 

Making  Buildings. 

Wednesday,  February  10 

Montgomery  Worland  Architects.  Room 
103, 230  College  St.  1 p.m.  Architecture  & 
Landscape  Architecture 

Not  AH  Settlements  Are  Equal: 
The  Emergence  of  Social 
Complexity  in  Chalcolithic 
Cyprus. 

Wednesday,  February  10 

Prof  David  Rupp,  Brock  University. 
Lecture  room,  McLaughlin  Planetarium. 
5:15  p.m.  Archaeologcal  Institute  cf America, 
Toronto  Society 

The  Babylonian  Dark  Ages: 
New  Light  from  Nippur. 

Wednesday,  February  10 
Prof  James  A Armstrong,  University  of 
Chicago.  Auditorium,  McLaughlin 
Planetarium.  8 p.m.  Canadian  Society  for 
Mesopotamian  Studies 

Towards  an  Electronic 
Oxford  English  Dictionary. 

Wednesday,  February  10 
Prof.  Frank  Tompa,  University  of 
Waterloo.  Centre  for  Computing  in  the 
Humanities,  14th  floor,  Robarts  Library. 
8:30  p.m.  CCH 

Environmental  Change  and 
Violent  Conflict. 

Thursday,  February  11 

Prof  Thomas  Homer-Dixon,  Peace  8c 
Conflict  Studies  Program;  UC  lecture  in 
peace  studies.  140  University  College. 
8 p.m.  UC  and  Science  for  Peace 

Finding  the  Lost  Squadron: 

A Canadian  Geophysical 


Success  Story. 

Sunday,  February  14 
W.R.  Thuma,  Urtec  Instruments  Ltd. 
Auditorium,  Medical  Sciences  Building. 

8 p.m.  Royal  Canadian  Institute 

Transplantation  of  the 
Biological  Clock. 

Sunday,  February 21 
Prof  Martin  R.  Ralph,  Department  of 
Psychology.  Auditorium,  Medical  Sciences 
Building.  3 p.m.  Royal  Canadian  Institute 

Eclipse  of  the  Spectacle. 

Monday,  February 22 

Jonathan  Crary,  editor.  Zone  Books,  NY. 
Room  103,  203  College  St.  7 p.m. 
Architecture  & Landscape  Architecture  and 
Architecture  Students  Union 


COLLOOUM 


Experimentation  and  Reality: 
The  Case  of  Darwin  and  the 
Breeders. 

Wednesday,  February  10 

Prof  Eduardo  Wilner,  University  of 
Guelph.  304  Victoria  College.  4:10  p.m. 
IHPST 

Eros  — Eris. 

Thursday,  February  11 

Prof  Adriaan  Peperzak,  Loyola  University. 
179  University  College.  4 p.m.  Philosophy 

Superdeformed  Nuclei. 

Thursday,  February  11 
David  Ward,  Atomic  Energy  of  Canada 
Ltd.  102  McLennan  Physical  Laboratories. 
4:10  p.m.  Physics 


Seminars 


Canada-US  Relations  in  a 
Changing  World. 

Monday,  February  8 
Lloyd  Axworthy,  MP.  3050  Sidney  Smith 
Hall.  4 to  6 p.m.  Political  Science 

Looking  for  unc-5  Enhancers. 

Tuesday,  February  9 

Bruce  Nash,  Department  of  Molecular  8c 
Medical  Genetics. 

In  Search  of  a Novel  Enhancer  in 
the  Human  Immunoglobulin 
Locus. 

Hakyung  Kang,  Department  of  Molecular 
8c  Medical  Genetics.  4279  Medical 
Sciences  Building.  2 p.m.  Molecular  Id 
Medical  Genetics 


What  Can  We  Learn  from 
Yugoslavia? 

Tuesday,  February  9 

Speaker.  Marinko  Cjveticanin,  University 
of  Osijek.  Moderator  Prof  James  Reimer, 
University  of  Waterloo.  George  Ignatieff 
Theatre,  15  Devonshire  Place.  7:30  p.m. 
TST  and  Christian-] eviish  Dialogue  of 
Toronto 

Advances  in  Polymer  Reaction 
Engineering:  Crosslinking 
Kinetics  for  Free  Radical 
Polymerization  and  Polymer 
Modification. 
Wednesday,  February  10 
Prof  Archie  E.  Hamielec,  McMaster 
University.  119  Wallberg  Building. 
12:30  p.m.  Chemical  Engneering  Id  Applied 
Chemistry 


Henri  F.  Ellenberger  and  the 
Origins  of  European  Psychiatric 
Historiography. 

Wednesday,  February  10 
Prof  Mark  Micale,  Yale  University; 
Hannah  seminar  for  the  history  of 
medicine.  237  FitzGerald  Building. 

4 to  6 p.m. 

Abuse-Related  Properties  of 
Cocaine  and  Amphetamine:  Role 
of  Cholecystokinin  and 
Individual  Differences. 

Wednesday,  February  10 
Prof  F.J.  Vaccarino,  Department  of 
Psychology.  4227  Medical  Sciences 
Building.  4 p.m.  Pharmacology 

Two  Years  of  Archaeological  Digs 
at  Kam"ianets’-Podil’s’kyi: 

A First  Analysis. 

Thursday,  February  11 
Adrian  Mandzy,  York  University. 
Boardroom,  Multicultural  History  Society 
of  Ontario,  43  Queen’s  Park  Cres.  E. 

4 to  6 p.m.  Ukrainian  Studies 

The  Chemistry  of  Site-Specific 
Recombination. 

Monday,  February  15 

Prof  Paul  Sadowski,  Department  of 
Molecular  8c  Medical  Genetics.  4279 
Medical  Sciences  Building.  4 p.m. 
Molecular  Id  Medical  Genetics 

Dystrophin  Expression  in 
Non-Muscle  Tissues. 

Tuesday,  February  16 

Yinita  D’Souza,  Department  of  Molecular 
8c  Medical  Genetics. 

CLK,  a Dual  Specificity  Protein 
Kinase  Related  to  Cell  Cycle 
Regulators. 

Karen  Colwill,  Department  of  Molecular 
8c  Medical  Genetics.  4279  Medical 
Sciences  Building  2 p.m.  Molecular  Id 
Medical  Genetics 

Identification  and 
Phosphorylation  of  the  NA-K-Cl 
Cotransporter  of  Avian  Salt 
Gland. 

Wednesday,  February  17 

Joseph  Torchia,  Department  of 
Pharmacology.  4227  Medical  Sciences 
Building.  4 p.m.  Pharmacology 

Late  15th-Century 
Household  Drama. 

Thursday,  February  18 
Prof  Alan  H.  Nelson,  University  of 
California  at  Berkeley,  and  Sally-Beth 
MacLean,  Records  of  Early  English 
Drama.  323  EJ.  Pratt  Library,  Victoria 
College.  2:10  p.m.  CRRS  and  REED 

The  Role  of  Zinc  in 
Anorexia  Nervosa. 

Monday,  February  22 

Prof.  Rita  Bakan,  British  Columbia 
Institute  of  Technology.  235  FitzGerald 
Building.  10  a.m.  Nutritional  Studies 


Molecular  8c  Medical  Genetics.  4279 
Medical  Sciences  Building  4 p.m. 
Molecular  Id  Medical  Genetics 


Meetings  & 
Conferences 


Solutions  to  the  Problems  of 
Mobility  in  the  Elderly. 

Monday,  February 22 

Geoffrey  Fernie,  Sunnybrook  Health 
Science  Centre.  330  Clara  Benson 
Building.  3:30  to  5:30  p.m.  Physical  Id 
Health  Education 

Does  Citizenship  Still  Matter? 

Monday,  February 22 

Prof.  Ronald  Beiner,  Department  of 
Political  Science.  3050  Sidney  Smith  Hall. 
4 to  6 p.m.  Political  Science 

Transcriptional  Regulations: 
Models  and  Mechanisms. 

Monday,  February 22 

Prof  Jack  Greenblatt,  Department  of 


University  Affairs  Board. 

Tuesday,  February  9 
Council  Chamber,  Simcoe  HaU.  4 p.m. 

Clintonomics. 

Thursday,  February  11 

A symposium.  Welcoming  remarks,  Sylvia 
Ostry,  chair.  Centre  for  International 
Studies.  12  noon. 

Trade  Policy,  Michael  Aho,  Council  on 
Foreign  Relations,  New  York;  High  Tech 
Industrial  Policy,  Gary  Hufbauer,  Institute 
of  International  Economics,  Washington; 
Macroeconomic  Policy,  Stanley  Fischer, 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

12  noon  to  3 p.m.  Auditorium,  Koffler 
Institute  for  Pharmacy  Management. 
Registration  fee:  $35.  Information:  978- 
7293.  Centre  for  International  Studies 

Academic  Board. 

Thursday,  February  11 
Council  Chamber,  Simcoe  Hall.  4:15  p.m. 

American  Oriental  Society, 
American  Schools  of  Oriental 
Research  and  Society  of  Biblical 
Literature. 

Sunday,  February  14  to 
Tuesday,  February  16 
Midwest  region  annual  meeting.  Lectures 
in  Sidney  Smith  Hall  except  opening  lec- 
ture, 003  Northrope  Frye  Hall.  Opening 
lecture:  Cultural  Values  and  Scriptural 
Interpretation:  Honour  and  Shame  in  John 
18-19,  Prof  Jerome  Neyrey,  S.J.,  Notre 
Dame  University.  Sunday,  Feb.  14, 7 p.m. 
Monday,  Feb.  16,  Annual  banquet  with 
AOS  Midwest  presidential  address  by  Prof 
Piotr  Michalowski,  University  of  Michigan 
at  Ann  Arbor.  Faculty  Club.  Reservations 
must  be  made  by  Feb.  10.  Information 
and  registration:  978-4295  or  978-4790. 
East  Asian  Studies,  Middle  East  Id  Islamic 
Studies,  Near  Eastern  Studies,  TST,  ROM 
and  Oriental  Club  of  Toronto 

Performance  Aspects  of  Medieval 
Arts  and  Learning. 

Friday,  February  1 9 and 
Saturday,  February  20 
Centre  for  Medieval  Studies  annual  con- 
ference. All  sessions  in  George  Ignatieff 
Theatre,  15  Devonshire  Place. 

Friday,  February  19 

Keynote  address:  Activating  the  Text: 
Doctrinal  Message  and  Practical 
Playmaking  in  the  English  Plays,  Peter 
Meredith,  University  of  Leeds.  9:30  to 
10:30  a.m. 

Session  I:  Liturgy  and  Ceremonial. 

The  Ascension  Day  Ceremony  of  St. 
Romain:  Church  Ritual  as  Civic  Drama, 
Thomas  P.  Campbell,  Wabash  College. 
Rethinking  English  Coronations,  1216- 
1308,  John  Carmi  Parsons,  Victoria 
University.  10:50  a.m.  to  12  noon. 

Session  II:  Dance  in  Hagiography. 
Spiritual  Ecstasy  and  the  Dance:  A 
Choreographic  View  of  the  13th-Century 
Life  of  Elisabeth  of  Spalbeek,  Joanna  E. 
Ziegler,  College  of  the  Holy  Cross. 
Trance  and  Bodily  Movement  in  13th- 
Century  Women’s  Vitae,  Walter  Simons, 


Dartmouth  College.  1:30  to  2:40  p.m. 
Session  IILModetn  Re-Creations. 
Medieval  Theatricality;  Paris,  1934,  Helen 
Solterer,  Duke  University. 

Re-viewing  the  Middle  Ages:  Modem 
Cinematic  Representations  of  Medieval 
Arthurian  Literature,  Laurence  de  Looze, 
Harvard  University.  2:40  to  3:50  p.m. 

Session  IV:  Music. 

The  Plectrum  Lute  in  Western  Europe, 
Joseph  A.  Baldassarre,  Boise  State 
University. 

Determinants  of  Choice  of  Songs  in  the 
10th-Century  Book  of  Song  of  al-Isfahani, 
George  D.  Sawa,  Middle  East  8clslamic 
Studies.  4:10  to  5:20  p.m. 

Session  V:  Letters. 

Ars  dictandi  and  Self-Characterization  in 
the  Letters  of  Heloise:  A Performance, 
Carol  Symes,  Harvard  University.  5:20  to 


6 p.r 

Saturday,  February  20 
Keynote  address:  A Performance  with 
Double  Meaning:  The  Premiere  of  the 
Farce  de  Maire  Pathelin,  Bruno  Roy, 
Universite  de  Montreal.  9:30  to  10:30  a.m. 

Session  VI:  Poetry  and  Romance. 
Lydgate’s  Ballades  and  Roundels: 
Performance  Texts?  Elza  C.  Tiner, 
Lynchburg  College. 

“And  Elies  hyt  were  Unryght” : Internal 
Advertisement  in  Middle  English 
Romances,  Linda  Marie  Zaert,  Boise  State 
University.  10:50  a.m.  to  12  noon. 

Session  VU:  Drama. 

The  Viewer  and  the  Yiewed:  Crossing  the 
Boundary  in  Medieval  Drama,  Rose  E. 
Chaplan,  Centre  for  Medieval  Studies. 
The  Journey  of  a Lifetime:  Multiple 
Readings  of  the  York  Judgement  Play, 
Margaret  Rogerson,  University  of  Sydney. 
2 to  3:10  p.m. 

Session  VIII:  Universities  and  Intellectual 
Life. 

The  Theatre  of  Scholastic  Erudition,  Jody 
Enders,  University  of  California  at  Santa 
Barbara. 

Operatio:  Towards  a Theory  of  Perfor- 
mance in  13th-Century  Intellectual 
Culture,  Nancy  Van  Deusen,  Claremont 
Graduate  School.  3:10  to  4:20  p.m. 
Registration  fee:  $60,  students  and  seniors 
$30  (GST  included).  Information  pre- 
registration: 978-7352  or  978-2380. 


Films 


Logan’s  Run. 

Wednesday,  February  10 
Michael  Anderson,  1976.  Room  103, 230 
College  Sl  7 p.m.  Architecture  Id  Landscape 
Architecture 

Innis  Sprii^  Film  Program. 

Thursday,  February  11 
Passage  Through:  A Ritual  by  Stan 
Brakhagc.  Innis  College  Town  Hall. 
7 p.m.  Tickets  $4. 


Music 


TRINITY  COLLEGE 
Choral  Evensong. 

Wednesday,  February  10 
Trinity  College  Chapel  Choir;  Robert 
Bell,  director.  Trinity  College  Chapel. 
5:30  p.m. 
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Events 


“What  manere  mynstralcie  has 
thow  used?” 

Friday,  February  19 
SINE  NOMINE  Medieval  Ensemble;  in 
conjunction  with  Performance  Aspects  of 
Medieval  Arts  8c  Learning  conference. 
Trinity  College  Chapel.  8 p.m.  Tickets 
$8,  students  and  seniors  $6. 

FACULTY  OF  MUSIC 
EDWARD  JOHNSON 
BUILDING 
Faculty  Artists  Series. 

Wednesday,  February  10 

Jazz  faculty  concert;  Paul  Read,  director, 
PhU  Nimmons,  director  emeritus.  Walter 
Hall.  8 p.m.  Tickets  $8,  students  and 
seniors  $5. 

Thursday  Noon  Series. 

Thursday,  February  11 

Performance  by  student  chamber  ensem- 
bles. Walter  HaU.  12:15  p.m. 

Jazz  Ensembles:  Jazz  Combos. 

Saturday,  February  13 

Paul  Read,  director;  Phil  Nimmons, 
director  emeritus.  Walter  HaU.  8 p.m. 
Tickets  $8,  students  and  seniors  $5. 

Faculty  Artists  Series. 

Saturday,  February 20 

U of  T Chamber  Orchestra;  David  Zafer, 
conductor;  a 75th  birthday  tribute  to 
Lorand  Fenyves.  Walter  HaU.  8 p.m. 
Tickets  $15,  students  and  seniors  $10. 

St.  Lawrence  Sting  Quartet. 

Sunday,  February  21 
A co-production  with  CBC  Radio.  Walter 
HaU.  2:30  p.m.  Tickets  $10,  students  and 
seniors  $5. 

ROYAL  CONSERVATORY 
OF  MUSIC 
Twilight  Series. 

Thursday,  February  11 

Carla  Hartsfield,  piano,  and  Donald 
Green,  ceUo.  Concert  HaU.  5:15  p.m. 
Tickets  $2,  students  and  seniors  $1. 

Royal  Conservatory  Orchestra. 

Friday,  February  19 

Jacques  Israelievitch,  conductor.  Concert 
HaU.  8 p.m.  Tickets  $9,  students  and 
seniors  $6. 


Exhibitions 


THOMAS  FISHER  RARE 
BOOK  LIBRARY 
Please,  Sir,  I Want  Some  More. 

To  February  12 

Exhibition  of  the  works  of  Charles 
Dickens;  books  and  manuscripts,  pam- 
phlets and  broadsides  from  the  coUection 
of  Dan  Calinescu,  celebrating  the  150th 
anniversary  of  Dickens’  visit  to  Toronto. 
1st  and  2nd  floors.  Hours:  Monday  to 
Friday,  9 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 

SCHOOL  OF  ARCHITEC- 
TURE & LANDSCAPE 
ARCHITECTURE 
Dan  Hangau:  Recent  Work 

To  February  19 

A survey  of  the  Montreal-based  architect's 
work 


Repositions. 

February  22  TO  March  12 

Work  of  recent  graduates.  The  GaUery, 
230  CoUege  St.  Hours:  Monday  to  Friday, 
9 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 

ROBARTS  LIBRARY 
Africa-Canada:  Connections. 

To  February 27 

Exhibition  of  the  history  of  blacks  in 
Canada  and  some  of  the  research  being 
done  by  the  African  Studies  Program;  co- 
sponsored by  African  Studies  Program. 
Main  Display  Area.  Hours:  Monday  to 
Friday,  8:30  a.m.  to  12  midnight;  Saturday, 
9 a.m.  to  10  p.m.;  Sunday,  1 to  10  p.m. 

JUSTINAM.  BARNICKE 
GALLERY,  HART  HOUSE 

To  March  4 

Forward. 

Joe  Venura,  sculptures.  East  GaUery. 

A New  T opography. 

Matthew  Varey,  sculpted  paintings.  West 
GaUery.  GaUery  hours:  Monday  to  Friday, 
11  a.m.  to  7 p.m.;  Saturday  and  Sunday, 
1 to  4 p.m. 

CENTRE  FOR  STUDIES  OF 
AGING 

Historia  de  los  Grandes  Hombres 
ylos  Cabellos  de  Plata. 

To  April  30 

The  Story  of  the  Grand  and  SUver-Haired 
People;  photographic  works  of  Trasi  Jang. 
305  Tip  Top  Building,  455  Spadina  Ave. 
Hours:  Monday  to  Friday,  9 a.m.  to 
5 p.m. 


Miscellany 


How  Do  We  Do  an 
Intergenerational  Study  of 
Lesbians? 

Monday,  February  15 

Kate  Krug,  York  University,  lesbian  and 
gay  academic  forum.  Combination  Room, 
Trinity  CoUege.  7 to  10  p.m.  Lesbian  & 
Gay  Studies 

Breast  Cancer:  Any  Questions? 

Tuesday,  February  16 

PubUc  forum  with  a panel  of  experts  to 
answer  questions.  Ontario  Insitutute  for 
Studies  in  Education,  252  Bloor  St.W. 
6:30  p.m.  Information:  927-9354  or  926- 
4587.  Canadian  Breast  Cancer  Foundation 
and  Ontario  Cancer  Institute/Princess 
Margaret  Hospital 


Deadlines 


Please  note  that  information  for  Events 
listings  must  be  received  in  writing  at  The 
BuUetin  offices,  21  King's  College  Circle, 
2nd  floor,  by  the following  times: 

Issue  of  February  22,  for  events  taking 
place  Feb.  22  to  March  15:  MONDAY, 
February  8. 

Issue  of  March  15,  for  events  taking  place 
March  15  to  29:  MONDAY,  MARCH  1. 


C L/A  S S I FI  ED 


A classified  ad  costs  $15  for  up  to  35  words  and  $.50  for  each  additional  word  (maximum  70).  Your  name 
counts  as  one  word  as  does  your  phone  number,  but  the  components  of  your  address  will  each  be  counted 
as  a word.  No  charge  for  postal  code.  A cheque  or  money  order  payable  to  University  of  Toronto 
must  accompany  your  ad.  Ads  must  be  submitted  in  writing,  10  days  before  The  Bulletin  publication  date,  to 
Nancy  Bush,  Department  of  Public  Affairs,  21  King’s  College  Circle,  2nd  FI.,  Toronto,  Ontario  MSS  lAl. 
Ads  win  not  be  accepted  over  the  phone.  To  receive  a tearsheet  and/or  receipt  please 
include  a stamped  self-addressed  envelope. 


Accommodation 
Rentals  Available 

— AT r/i'RO  — 


Sabbatical  rental,  furnished  4-bedroom 
North  Toronto  house  (Yonge/Lawrence) 
close  to  subway,  schools  (including  French 
immersion),  shopping.  Convenient  to 
Glendon  College,  York  University,  U of  T. 
Available  August  1 , 1 993  to  July  31 , 1 994 
(negotiable).  $2,000  monthly  plus  utilities. 
Call  482-1326. 

Madison  Avenue  short-term  apartment. 
Immaculate  bachelor.  Furnished,  fully 
equipped,  TV,  laundry  and  parking.  Quiet, 
smoke-  and  pet-free.  Walk  to  U of  T, 
Yorkville  & Museum.  $300  weekly.  Monthly 
rates  available.  967-6474. 

Ideal  home  for  sabbatical  visitor.  Walking 
distance  to  subway,  20  minutes  ride  to  U of 
T.  Detached,  fully  equipped,  furnished  house 
with  finished  basement  and  garage.  A few 
minutes  walk  to  school,  swimming  pool, 
skating  arena  and  shopping  area.  2 bed- 
rooms upstairs,  1 large  bedroom  down- 
stairs, IV2  bathrooms.  Call  569-1420. 

Jane/Bloor.  Furnished,  very  large,  newly 
renovated,  clean  apartment.  Laundry,  sep- 
arate entrance,  backyard,  minutes  to  sub- 
way. No  smokers,  no  pets;  quiet  person 
please.  $800/month  utilities  included.  767- 
5654. 

Renovated  open-concept  3-bedroom  semi, 
fully  furnished,  central  air,  VCR,  computer, 
4 bicycles,  low  maintenance.  Safe  friendly 
neighbourhood  (Bloor/Dufferin),  close  to 
good  bilingual  school.  15  minutes  to  U of 
T.  Reasonable  rentforfamily  on  sabbatical 
willing  to  care  for  & respect  our  home. 
Available  July  93-94.  534-9550. 

Walk  to  U of  T.  Self-contained  apartment, 
top  floor  Victorian  house.  1 double  bed- 
room, bathroom,  lounge/kitchen,  deck,  fully 
furnished.  Ideal  for  quiet  person(s).  No 
smoking/pets.  Available  May  1.  $699  per 
month  inclusive.  921-7631. 

One-year  rental  from  August  1993. 

Attractive,  spacious,  detached  house  con- 
veniently located  Moore  Park.  Lovely  peren- 
nial garden,  lily  pond.  2 offices,  fireplace,  2+ 
bedrooms,  3 bathrooms,  Jacuzzi,  attrac- 
tively furnished,  fully  equipped,  parking. 
No  smoking/pets.  $1 ,900/month  plus  util- 
ities. 486-4666. 

Bathurst/Bloor  (Annex).  Clean,  quiet,  one- 
bedroom  apartment  in  house  (separate  en- 
trance); two  minutes  to  subway,  walk  to  U 
of  T.  Close  to  all  amenities.  Non-smoking, 
mature,  quiet  adult  only.  References. 
$600/month  utilities  included.  March  1. 
588-6880. 

Sabbatical  rental,  furnished  3-storey,  adult 
home;  Broadview/Danforth,  1 block  from 
subway;  2 bedrooms,  2 bathrooms,  garden, 
street  parking;  no  smokers,  no  pets. 
Available  May  1 — August  31,  1993. 
$1 ,800/month  includes  utilities  and  clean- 
ing. Call  813-6350  (days),  466-4976 
(evenings)  after  February  15. 

Sabbatical  rental,  Rosedale  (downtown); 
furnished  3-storey  house,  4-5  bedrooms, 
2Vz  baths,  den,  piano,  fireplace,  bright  eat- 
in  kitchen,  sun-porch,  deck,  patioed  garden, 
all  appliances,  garage.  Quiet,  tree-lined 
street,  near  bus,  shops,  park.  June  or  July 


1993  through  Summer  1994.  $2,700/month 
plus  utilities.  960-4964. 

Bay/Bloor  Polo  II.  1 bedroom  + solarium, 
very  nicely  furnished,  5 appliances  includ- 
ing en  suite  laundry,  linens,  dishes,  Jacuzzi, 
security,  swimming  pool,  whirlpool,  sauna, 
recreation  and  billiard  room,  within  15- 
minute  walk  of  all  downtown  University  of 
Toronto  colleges  and  Sick  Children’s 
Hospital.  $1 ,375/month  including  utilities. 
Available  July  1. 425-7093. 

Large,  light,  third-floor  room  in  Annex 
house  for  sublet  mid-March  to  June  30. 
Separate  phone  line,  TV,  work  space,  com- 
puter (negotiable).  Share  bathroom  and 
kitchen.  $145  per  week.  Contact  Linzi,  920- 
5040. 


Accommodation 
Rkintars  Rrouiriad 


Academic  couple  from  UK  on  sabbatical  re- 
quire 2/3  bedroom  furnished  apartment  or 
house  August  1 to  December  31,  1993. 
Must  be  nearTTC,  preferably  central/north 
Toronto  area.  Non-smokers,  no  children. 
Contact:  Lament,  Department  of  Cultural 
Studies,  University  of  Central  Lancashire, 
Preston  PR1  2HE,  UK.  Fax;  011-44-772- 
892908  or  c/o  Clark,  Microbiology, 
University  of  Toronto,  tel.  978-6075. 


Accommoif\tion 

SUARI'A) 


Danforth  and  Broadview.  Fully  renovated 
house  to  share.  Ideal  for  visiting  professor 
or  doctoral  student.  TTC 15  minutes  to  U of 
T.  Entire  third-floor — 2 furnished  rooms, 
skylights,  minibar,  air  cond.,  $550.  Also 
9x12  furnished  bedroom/office  with  pri- 
vate deck  over  backyard,  $375.  All  appli- 
ances, fireplace,  yard.  Street  parking.  Non- 
smoking, pet-free,  organized,  quiet.  Includes 
maid/utilities.  Available  immediately.  Will 
barter  some  rent  for  French  lessons.  Call 
Ken  Shepard,  Ph.D.  463-0423. 

2V2-bedroom  renovated  house  to  share 
with  fellow  cat  lover.  Male  professor  pre- 
ferred. Incl.  living-room,  dining-room,  large 
kitchen,  sun-room,  garden,  basement  bath- 
room. Own  bedroom  & den/office. 
$500/month  inclusive.  Tel.:  Renee,  769- 
7352. 

Furnished  room  in  house  to  rent.  Mature, 
friendly  female,  non-smoker,  must  like  cats. 
Parkdale  area,  near  TTC.  Owner  occupies 
this  Victorian  brick  home  with  garden. 
$550/month.  Call  588-1759. 


Accommodation 

Overseas 


French  Riviera,  Nice,  between  Chagall  and 
Matisse  museums,  in  the  most  beautiful 
area.  All  new  and  equipped  apartment  for  2. 
Perfect  for  vacation  (1  or  2 weeks)  or  longer 
term.  Call  evenings  after  8;00  p.m.,  Toronto 
274-9085. 

London,  England.  Charming  2-bed,  fully 
furnished  apartment  for  rent.  Islington  area. 
Very  convenient  for  city  (walking  distance) 
and  west  end  (buses  or  tube).  Quiet  street. 
Cleaning  lady  £800  per  month.  Phone 
Toronto  322-0551 . 


Bed  & Brilyki  ast 


Bloor/St.  George  (Annex).  Immaculate, 
smoke-  and  pet-free,  quiet  reading  areas. 
Award-winning  home.  Healthy  breakfasts. 
Parking.  Walk  to  U of  T,  ROM  and  Yorkville. 
$65  single,  $80  double.  967-6474. 


Vacation  / Le.isuri: 


Collingwood,  Cranberry,  luxury  townhouse 
available  March  break,  Easter  8e  getaway 
weekends;  sleeps  6,  skiing,  poois,  moun- 
tain view,  fireplace.  Reasonable  rates.  (416) 
476-5482,  Toronto  928-3011. 


Houses  8c 
Properties 
Lor  SyiEE 


Beautifully  restored  Victorian  on  prime 
Annex  street.  Wonderful  entertaining  space. 
Gracious  hall,  large  rooms,  5 fireplaces, 
new  kitchen,  4 bedrooms,  study,  3 baths, 
private  drive,  detachedi  House  radiates 
character  & charm.  Landscaped  fenced 
garden,  large  lot.  $499,900.  Ulrike  Hastings, 
Sales  Representative,  W.H.  Bosley  & Co. 
Ltd.,  Realtor.  322-8000. 

Near  U of  T at  College/Bathurst.  Condo, 
asking  only  $129,000.  Spotless,  sunny,  al- 
most new  1-bedroom  + den.  Includes  park- 
ing, use  of  facilities.  Immediate  posses- 
sion. Call  Marlene  Auspitz,  Royal  LePage 
R.E.  Services,  Ltd.  532-3391. 


Misci-:llan\' 


Victoria  B.C.  Real  Estate.  Experienced, 
knowledgeable  realtor  with  university  fac- 
ulty references.  Will  answer  all  queries  and 
send  information  about  retirement  or  in- 
vestment properties  in  Victoria.  No  cost  or 
obiigation.  Call  (604)  595-3200  or  write 
Lois  Dutton,  RE/MAX  Ports  West,  3200 
Shelbourne  Street,  Victoria,  B.C.  V8P  5G8. 

PERSONAL  COUNSELLING  in  a caring, 
confidential  environment.  U of  T stafl  ex- 
tended health  care  benefits  provide  excel- 
lent coverage.  Dr.  Ellen  Greenberg, 
Registered  Psychologist.  The  Medical  Arts 
Building,  170  St.  George  Street,  961-3683. 

ACCENT  NEED  ADJUSTMENT?  Com- 
munications enhancemtint  courses  in 
speaking  and  writing  for  English  as  Second 
Language  Speakers  with  good  language 
skills.  Groups  of  6-8.  Over  1500  satisfied 
graduates.  Now  in  its  8th  year.  Gandy 
Associates.  767-6691 . 

THINK  SHRINK-WRAP  for  your  framing 
needs.  Posters,  prints,  photos,  maps, 
charts,  kids’  art,  tea  towels.  Call  423-9975 
for  location  nearest  to  you. 

Psychologist  providing  individual,  group 
and  couple  therapy.  Personal  and  relation- 
ship issues.  U of  T extended  health  plan 
covers  psychological  services.  For  a con- 
sultation call  Dr.  Heather  A.  White,  535- 
9432, 140  Albany  Ave.  (Bathurst/Bloor). 

Violet  B.  Head,  Registered  Psychologist. 

Individual  and  group  psychotherapy,  art 
therapy.  Specialities;  depression  and  sub- 
stance abuse  problems.  Most  U of  T ben- 
efit packages  cover  psychology.  200  St. 
Clair  Ave.  W.  at  Avenue  Rd.  922-7260. 
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For further  information  and  application  forms for  the 
following  agencies,  please  contact  ORS  at  978-21 63  except  where  indicated. 


Humanities  & Social  Sciences 
Social  Sciences  8c  Humanities 
Research  Council 
SSHRC  will  fund  up  to  three  summer 
institutes  in  1994.  An  international 
summer  institute  may  be  held  anywhere 
in  Canada  but  must  be  organized  by  a 
Canadian  university.  Each  summer 
institute  should  be  held  over  a period  of 
no  less  than  10  consecutive  days  and 
involve  20  to  50  people  including  speak- 
ers, discussion  leaders  and  participating 
senior  and  junior  researchers,  scholars 
and  graduate  students  from  Canada  and 
at  least  two  other  countries.  The  first 
stage  of  application  is  a letter  of  intent  of 
no  more  than  three  pages  in  length. 
Formal  application  is  by  invitation  only. 
As  universities  may  not  submit  more 
than  one  letter  of  intent  per  competi- 
tion, the  University’ s internal  deadline  is 
March  1. 

Medicine  8c  Life  Sciences 
Banting  8c  Best  Diabetes  Centre 
The  Hugh  Sellers  Fellowship  is  awarded  to 
an  applicant  proposing  to  conduct 
research  relevant  to  diabetes  and  is  for 
one  year  renewable  once  only.  A candi- 
date must  hold  either  an  MD,  DDS, 
DVM,  PhD  or  equivalent  degree. 

Because  of  the  small  number  of  available 
candidates  are  encour^ed  to  apply  to 
other  agencies  and  evidence  of  this 
should  be  submitted  as  part  of  the 
application  along  with  a letter  in  support 
of  the  application  from  the  potential 
supervisor.  Details  and  application  forms 
are  available  from  the  Banting  8c  Best 
Diabetes  Centre,  3 CCRW  - 836, 
Toronto  General  Hospital,  978-4656. 
Deadline  is  March  1. 

Canadian  Foundation  for 
Pharmacy 

The  Canadian  Pharmaceutical  Association 
J.C.  Turnbull  research  awards  provide 
financial  support  for  innovative  research. 
A cash  sum  of  $1,000  is  awarded  for  a 
one-year  period  to  assist  Canadian 
pharmacists  doing  research  in  pharmacy 
practice  or  administration  including 
socioeconomic  aspects  of  pharmacy 
practice.  Eligible  candidates  must  be 
Canadian  citizens  or  permanent  resi- 
dents, hold  a baccalaureate  degree  in 
pharmacy  and  be  licensed  to  practice 
pharmacy  in  a province  or  territory  in 
Canada.  Interested  applicants  should 
contact  the  foundation  directly  for 
further  details  and  application. 

Deadline  is  March  15. 

Damon  Runyon-Walter  Winchell 
Cancer  Research  Fund 
The  fund  encourages  all  theoretical  and 
experimental  research  relevant  to  the 
study  of  cancer  and  the  search  for  causes, 
mechanisms,  therapies  and  prevention. 
Funds  are  offered  under  post-doctoral 
fellowships  to  candidates  who  are  begin- 
ning their  first  full-time  post-doctoral 
research.  Non-US  citizens  may  apply 
but  must  do  their  research  in  the  US. 

US  citizens  applying  to  work  in  foreign 
based  or  US  government  laboratories 


may  be  awarded  a fellowship  if  they  are 
considered  to  be  especially  meritorious 
or  if  the  program  represents  an  unusual 
opportunity  for  post-doctoral  training. 
Deadline  is  March  15. 

Dysautonomia  Foundation  Inc. 

The  foundation  is  interested  in  applica- 
tions relating  to  early  embryonic  develop- 
ment of  the  automatic  and  sensory 
nervous  systems  and  to  molecular  genet- 
ic studies  specific  to  familial  dysautono- 
mia. Investigators  are  reminded  that  an 
indirect  cost  component  of  10  percent  is 
permitted  by  the  foundation  and  appli- 
cation budgets  must  include  the  full 
percentage  allowed.  Deadline  is 
March  15. 

Health  8c  Welfare 
Canada/NHRDP 
The  NHRDP  training  awards  program 
supports  highly  qualified  individuals  who 
intend  to  pursue  research  training  in  areas 
of  population-health  inquiry  such  as 
epidemiology,  biostatistics,  health 
economics  and  medical  sociology. 
Funding  is  available  under  MSc  and 
PhD  fellowships.  The  new  application 
package  NHRDP  47  (93)  is  available 
from  either  ORS  or  the  research  office 
of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine.  The  usual 
University  application  procedures  and 
signature  requirements  apply.  Deadline 
is  February  15. 

Investigators  are  reminded  that 
NHRDP  continues  to  provide  support 
for  health  sciences  research  related  to 
HIV  and  AIDS.  Activities  eligible  for 
support  include  research  projects,  pilot 
and  feasibility  studies,  formulation 
proposals  and  demonstration/evaluation 
projects  as  well  as  personnel  awards  for 
the  training  of  new  researchers  and 
career  researchers  and  research-oriented 
conferences,  workshops  and  symposia. 
Applications  for  support  for  conferences 
or  workshops  may  be  submitted  at  any 
time  but  should  be  received  by  NHRDP 
at  least  6 months  in  advance  of  the 
conference  date.  Deadline  for 
HIV/AIDS  research  is  March  15. 

Miles/Canadian  Red  Cross  Society 
Miles/CRCS  (formerly  Cutter/CRCS) 
invites  applications  for  project  operating 
grants  (including  seed  money  and  small- 
scale  clinical  trials)  in  the  area  of  trans- 
fusion medicine  and  biological  products. 
Candidates  must  be  Canadian  citizens 
and  hold  an  appointment  in  a Canadian 
institution.  Initial  application  is  by  letter 
of  intent  and  the  usual  University  appli 
cation  procedures  and  signature  require- 
ments apply.  Deadline  for  letters  of 
intent  is  February  15;  full  application, 
April  15. 

Physical  Sciences  8t  Engineering 
BEST  North  America 
A database  for  researchers  that  searches for 
collaborative  research  opportunities, 
consultants,  emerging  technology  and 
potential  new  ventures,  etc.  To  register 
or  have  a research  conducted  contact 
Monique  McNaughton,  978-7833. 


Canadian  Pouce  Research  Centre 
(CPRC) 

CPR  C supports  projects  that  focus  on 
research,  development  and  evaluation  of 
police  equipment.  Its  objective  is  to 
develop  technologies  and  equipment 
that  help  police  complete  their  duties 
more  efficientiy,  effectively  and  safely. 
Further  information  is  available  at  ORS. 

North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization 

The  NATO  Committee  on  the  Challenges 
of  Modem  Society fellowships  program 
allows  fellows  to  contribute  to  the  work 
of  CCMS  pilot  studies.  The  purpose  of 
these  studies  is  to  suggest,  on  the  basis 
of  existing  knowledge,  solutions  to 
problems  relating  to  the  natural  and 
social  environment  by  providing  support 
to  fellows  who  wish  to  conduct  research 
under  the  guidance  of  pilot  study  direc- 
tors or  to  work  as  members  of  the 
CCMS  pilot  study  teams.  The  pilot 
studies  are:  desertification  in  developed 
areas:  sea-lagoon  interaction;  dose- 
response  analysis  and  biologically  based 
risk  assessment  for  initiator  and  promot- 
er carcinogens;  impact  on  man  and 
environment  of  the  agricultural  use  of 
pesticides;  integrated  system  for  agro- 
meteorological  support;  use  of  simula- 
tors as  a means  of  reducing  environmen- 
tal impacts  caused  by  military  activities; 
effects  of  large  construction  projects  on 
the  environment;  pollution  prevention 
strategies  for  sustainable  development, 
defence  environmental  expectations; 
protection  against  marine  biological 
fouling;  methodology,  focalization, 
evaluation  and  scope  of  the  environmen- 
tal impact  assessment;  air  pollution 
transport  and  diffusion  over  coastal 
urban  areas;  technologies  for  the  study, 
preservation  and  management  of  cultural 
resources;  new  agricultural  technologies; 
management  of  industrial  toxic  wastes 
and  substances  research;  evaluation  of 
demonstrated  and  emerging  remedial 
action  technologies  for  the  treatment  of 
contaminated  land  and  groundwater. 
Deadline  is  February  28. 

Natural  Sciences  8c  Engineering 
Research  Council 

The  bilateral  exchange  program  is  intend- 
ed to  promote,  support  andfacilitate 
contacts,  exchanges  and  cooperation 
between  Canadian  researchers  and  their 
counterparts  in  certain  specified  coun- 
tries on  the  basis  of  bilateral  agreements 
between  NSERC  and  corresponding 
organizations  in  these  countries. 
International  scientific  exchange  awards 
are  to  promote  international  research 
collaboration  by  providing  support  for 
visits  of  selected  foreign  scientists  and 
engineers  invited  by  Canadian 
researchers  eligible  for  NSERC  grants. 
Grants  for  research  abroad  are  intended 
to  promote  international  research  collab- 
oration by  providing  financial  support  to 
Canadian  scientists  and  engineers 
engaging  in  a collaborative  research 
project  with  their  colleagues  abroad. 
Deadlines  are  March  1. 


Applications  for  the  following  pro- 
grams may  be  made  at  any  time:  collab- 
orative research  and  development  grants 
support  activities  that  can  range  from 
short-term  endeavours  to  commercialize 
a university-originated  iimovation  to 
longer-term  research  in  a technology  of 
relevance  to  one  or  several  companies; 
collaborative  special  projects  grants  are 
for  projects  and  programs  that  capitalize 
on  a unique  or  exceptional  research 
opportunity  and  that  exhibit  a high 
degree  of  collaboration  among  estab- 
lished researchers  of  proven  ability, 
industrial  research  chairs  are  to  assist 
universities  in  building  on  existing 
strengths  to  achieve  the  critical  mass 
required  for  a major  research  endeavour 
in  science  and  engineering  of  interest  to 
industry  and  to  assist  in  the  develop- 
ment of  research  efforts  in  fields  that 
have  not  yet  been  developed  in 
Canadian  universities  but  for  which 
there  is  an  important  industrial  need; 
industrially  oriented  research  grants 
support  less  focused  projects  than 
collaborative  R8cD  and  are  more  appro- 
priate when  the  industrial  partner  wants 
to  enhance  the  research  and  learning 
environment  of  the  university,  support 
generic  research  and  train  research 
personnel  in  its  area  of  interest  or  lay 
the  foundation  for  a closer  interaction 
with  a university  researcher;  and  the 
Japan  science  and  technology  fund, 
designed  to  increase  the  involvement  of 
Canadian  scientists  and  engineers  in 
Japanese  research  and  technology 
programs  and  to  facilitate  access  to 
Japanese  technologies  and  research 
laboratories. 

Upcoming  Deadlines 

Association  for  Canadian  Studies  — 
awards  of  merit:  March  1. 

Banting  8c  Best  Diabetes  Centre  — 
Hugh  Sellers  fellowships:  March  1. 

Banting  Research  Foundation  — 
research  grants:  March  1. 

Bloorview  Children’s  Hospital 
Foundation  — research  grants: 

February  15. 

Calgary  Institute  for  the  Humanities 
— senior  research  fellowships: 

February  12. 

Canadian  Advanced  Technology 
Association  — awards  of  excellence  in 
science  and  technology  March  6. 

Canadian  Foundation  for  Ileitis  8c 
Colitis  — research  grants:  March  1. 

Canadian  Foundation  for  Pharmacy 
— J.C.  Turnbull  research  awards: 

March  15. 

Canadian  Liver  Foundation  — 
studentships,  summer  studentships: 
February  15. 

Cancer  Research  Institute  (US)  — 
investigator  awards:  March  1. 

Cancer  Research  Society  Inc. 
(Canada)  — fellowships:  February  15. 

Corporate-Higher  Education  Forum 
— Bell  Canada/Forum  and  Xerox 
Canada/Forum  awards:  March  1. 

Damon  Runyon-Walter  Winchell 
Cancer  Research  Fund  — post-doctoral 
fellowships:  March  15. 


Dysautonomia  Foundation  Inc.  — 
research  grants:  March  15. 

Easter  Seal  Research  Institute  — 
summer  studentships:  March  1. 

Fight  for  Sight  Inc.  (US)  — grants-in- 
aid,  post-doctoral  fellowships,  student 
fellowships:  March  1. 

Health  8c  Welfare  Canada  — 

NHRDP  fellowships:  February  15\ 

AIDS  research  grants:  March  15. 

Heart  8c  Stroke  Foundation  of 
Canada/Ontario  — symposia/  work- 
shops; student  scholarships:  March  1. 

Hereditary  Disease  Foundation  — 
research  grants:  February  1. 

Institute  for  Risk  Management  — 
research  grants:  February  15. 

Juvenile  Diabetes  Foundation 
Canada/us  — research  grants  (prelimi- 
nary application):  February  15. 

Kidney  Foundation  of  Canada  — 
summer  studentships:  February  15\ 

Allied  Health  Council  — fellowships, 
scholarships,  research  grants: 

February  15. 

Manning  Awards  Foundation  — 
innovation  awards:  February  12. 

MRC — university-industry 
operating  grants,  clinical  trials,  research 
chairs,  visiting  programs,  workshops: 
March  1. 

Miles/Canadian  Red  Cross  Society  — 
operating  grants  (letter  of  intent): 
February  15. 

Ministry  of  Transportation  — con- 
tract-funded  grants:  February  16. 

Muscular  Dystrophy  Association 
(Canada)  — summer  fellowships: 
February  15. 

National  Cancer  Institute  of  Canada 
— Terry  Fox  team  development  grants 
(letter  of  intent):  February  15. 

NATO  — fellowships  program: 
February  28. 

NSERC  — bilateral  exchange,  inter- 
national scientific  exchange,  grants  for 
research  abroad:  March  T, 
collaborative  research  and  developmenu, 
collaborative  special  projects;  industrial 
research  chairs;  industrially  oriented 
research;  Japan  science  and  technology 
fund:  any  time. 

Ontario  Psychological  Foundation  — 
Norma  V.  Bowen  humanitarian,  contri- 
bution to  knowledge,  community  ser- 
vice, communication  and  education 
awards:  February  12. 

Royal  Bank  — achievement  awards: 
February  28. 

SSHRC  — international  summer 
institutes  (letter  of  intent):  March  1. 

Thyroid  Foundation  of  Canada  — 
research  fellowships:  February  28. 

U of  T,  Life  Sciences  Committee  — 
summer  undergraduate  and  graduate 
programs:  February  28\ 

Humanities  8c  Social  Sciences 
Committee  — conference  travel  grants 
for  conferences  held  May  1 or  later: 
March  15. 

Whitaker  Foundation  — research 
grants  (invited  full  application): 
February  15. 

World  Wildlife  Foundation  — endan 
gered  species  recovery  fund  grants: 
February  15. 


Committees 


The  Bulletin  regularly  publishes  the  terms  of  reference  and  membership  of  committees. 
The  deadline  for  submissions  is  Monday,  two  weeks  prior  to  publication. 


Search 


Chair,  Department  of  Chemistry 
A search  committee  has  been  established  to 
recommend  a chair  for  the  Department  of 
Chemistry.  Members  are:  Dean  Marsha 
Chandler,  Faculty  of  Arts  8c  Science 
(chair);  Professors  P.W.  Brumer,  M.C. 
Goh  and  Mark  Lautens,  Department  of 
Chemistry,  F.I.M.  Craik,  Department 
of  Psychology,  U.J.  KruU,  chemistry, 
Erindale  College;  R.H.  Morris,  chem- 
istry, Scarborough  College;  M.J. 

Phillips,  associate  dean.  Division  III, 
School  of  Graduate  Studies;  and  S.S. 


Tobe,  associate  dean,  mathematical, 
physical  and  life  sciences.  Faculty  of  Arts 
8c  Science;  and  Scott  Kirby,  student. 
Department  of  Chemistry. 

The  committee  would  appreciate 
nominations  and  comments  from  inter- 
ested members  of  the  University  com- 
munity. These  should  be  submitted  to 
Dean.  M.A.  Chandler,  Faculty  of  Arts 
8c  Science,  room  2020,  Simcoe  Hall. 

Chair,  Department  of  Clinical 
Biochemistry 

A search  committee  has  been  established  to 
recommend  a professor  and  chair  of  the 
Department  of  Clinical  Biochemistry. 


Members  are:  Dean  Arnold  Aberman, 
Faculty  of  Arts  8c  Science  (chair); 
Professors  Kenneth  Shumak,  associate 
dean,  undergraduate  medical  education. 
Faculty  of  Medicine;  Laszlo  Endrenyi, 
associate  dean.  Division  IV,  School  of 
Graduate  Studies;  Joan  Boggs, 
Eleftherios  Diamandis,  Allan  Pollard 
and  Douglas  Templeton,  Department  of 
Clinical  Biochemistry,  Mitchell  Halperin, 
Department  of  Medicine;  and  Ori 
Rotstein,  Department  of  Surgery,  and 
Katina  Avrilionis,  graduate  student. 
Department  of  Clinical  Biochemistry, 
and  Anna  Perry,  academic  appoint- 
ments, Faculty  of  Medicine  (secretary). 


The  committe  would  welcome  any 
comments  or  suggestions  regarding  this 
appointment.  These  may  be  communi- 
cated, preferably  in  writing,  to  the  chair 
or  to  any  member  of  the  committee. 

Director,  Banting  8c  Best 
Diabetes  Centre 

A search  committee  has  been  established  to 
recommend  a director  for  the  Banting  8c 
Best  Diabetes  Centre.  Members  are: 
Dean  Arnold  Aberman,  Faculty  of 
Medicine  (chair);  Professors  Laszlo 
Endrenyi,  associate  dean.  Division  IV, 
School  of  Graduate  Studies;  Mladen 
Vranic,  chair.  Department  of 


Physiology,  Cecil  Yip,  chair.  Banting  8c 
Best  Department  of  Medical  Research; 
Ronald  Buick,  Department  of  Medical 
Biophysics;  Amira  Klip,  Department  of 
Paediatrics;  Donald  Layne,  Department 
of  Biochemistry,  Robin  McLeod, 
Department  of  Surgery,  and  Lawrence 
Leiter,  Daniel  Roncari  and  Catherine 
Whiteside,  Department  of  Medicine; 
and  Anna  Perry,  academic  appoint- 
ments, Faculty  of  Medicine  (secretary). 

The  committee  would  welcome  any 
comments  or  suggestions  regarding  this 
appointment.  These  may  be  communi- 
cated, preferably  in  writing,  to  the  chair 
or  to  any  member  of  the  committee. 
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PhD  Orals 


Graduate faculty  please  call  the  PhD  oral  examination  office 
at  978-5258 for  information  regarding  time  and 
location  for  these  listings. 


Wednesday,  February  10 
Patrick  Francis  Clarke, 
Department  of  Chemical 
Engineering  8c  Applied 
Chemistry,  “The  Development  of 
a Flow-Sedimentation  Model 
for  the  Pipeline  Transport  of 
Slowly  Settling  Concentrated 
Slurries.”  Prof.  M.E.  Charles. 

Friday,  February  12 
Ruth-Ellen  Marie  Grimes, 
Department  of  Sociology,  “Rape, 
Race  and  the  Death  Penalty 
Revisited.”  Prof.  J.  Hagan. 

Donald  J.  McTavish,  Department 
of  Aerospace  Science  8c 
Engineering,  “Modelling  of  Linear 

Damped  Structures.” 

Prof.  P.C.  Hughes. 

Friday,  February  19 
Jaiyul  Lee,  Faculty  of  Forestry, 
“Relationships  between  Properties 
of  Pulp-Fibre  and  Paper.” 
Profs.  D.N.  Roy  and  P.  Whiting. 


Monday,  February 22 
Daniel  Carl  Frankel,  Department 
of  Chemistry,  “Late  Transition 
Metal  Coordination  Chemistry 
and  Reactivity  of 

Bis(diphenylphosphino)alkylamine 
Ligands.”  Prof.  D.H.  Farrar. 

Hua  Laura  Wu,  Department  of 
East  Asian  Studies,  “Jin  Shengtan 
(1608-1661);  Founder  of  a 
Chinese  Theory  of  the  Novel.” 
Prof.  M.  Dolezelova. 

Tuesday,  February 23 
Kevin  Lawson  Dooley, 
Department  of  Physics, 
Meson-Meson  Interactions  in  the 
Quark  Potential  Model.” 

Prof.  B.  Holdom. 

Daniel  Ron  Simon, 
Department  of  Computer  Science, 
“On  Defining  and  Achieving 
Cryptographic  Security  in  a 
Multiparty  Network.” 
Prof.C.  Rackoff. 
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The  Philippines 

at  the  Faculty  Club 

Friday,  March  5, 1993 

Come  join  us  for  a wonderful  evening  filled  with  dance 
and  delightful  foods  of  the  Philippine  islands.  You  will 
also  be  entertained  by  a group  of  dancers  from  the 

FOLKLORICO  FILIPINO  DANCE  CANADA 

Reception  6:30  p.m. 

Buffet  7:30  p.m. 

Cost  $27.95  per  person  + 15%  service  charge  + 7%  GST  + 8%  PST 

Seating  is  limited  to  102  people,  so  please  reserve  now  to  avoid 
disappointment.  Reservations  recommended. 

Members  and  guests  only. 


The  FOLKLORICO  FILIPINO  DANCE  CANADA  carries  on  to  preserve  and 
propagate  beautiful  Philippine  traditions  by  performing  the  native  arts  in 
their  authentic  form. 

The  troup's  repertoire  provides  a window  to  the  complex  cultural  history 
of  the  Philippines  — its  religions  and  different  ways  of  life,  its  customs  and 
traditions,  its  gaiety  and  friendliness  — for  there  is  no  better  way  to  pre- 
sent the  story  of  a country  than  through  a panorama  of  songs,  dances  and 
music. 


the  faculty  club 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 

41  WiUcocks  Street 
Toronto,  Ontario  MSS  1C7 
Telephone  (416)  978-6325 
Fax  (416)  971-2062 


limfs  COII0M0 


Under  New  Management 


Soups  Daily  Hot  Entrees 

Salads  Vegetarian  Selections 

Sandwiches  Beer  & Wine 

Full  catering  service  for  all  occasions 

Pick  up  your  Frequent  Customer  Appreciation  Card 

and  earn  a free  Entree 

Mon-Thu  8 am  - 7 pm,  Fri  8 am  - 5 pm 

2 Sussex  Avenue  (N  of  Robarts  Library) 

598-0575 


TIME  FOR 

TAXES 


Get  the  Facts  on  Taxes  and  RRSP's, 
Why  Pay  More? 


A wide  selection  of  books 
on  taxes  and  RRSP's. 


University  of  Toronto  Bookstores  • 214  College  St.  at  St.  George  • 978-7907 


Science  Expo  *93 

Erindale  College,  University  of  Toronto, 
in  Mississauga  invites  you  to  its 
6th  annual  Science  l^cpo 

Sunday,  February  21,  1993 


d 


• solar  telescopes 

• lasers  and  optics 

• dinosaurs/fossil  Investigation 

• meteorite  display 

• microelectronic  technology 

• cryogenic  experiments 

• the  world  of  insects 


• gold  panning 

• infant  studies 

• computers  in  science 

• life  and  death  in  a pond 

• lunar  samples 

• surve3dng/geological  equipment 

demonstrations 


and  more! 

Two  special  lectures  will  be  held  during  the  afternoon: 

12:30  P.M.  - "THE  SEEDS  OF  LIFE  - HOW  DID  IT  ALL  BEGIN" 

1:30  p.m.  - "COSMIC  CATASTROPHES" 

• Science  Discussion  Desk  • Rooftop  research  facility  (greenhouse) 

• Visit:  Astronomy,  Biology,  Chemistry,  Geology,  Physics,  Geography,  Psychology 

• Draws  for  door  prizes 

All  activities  are  FREE  and  take  place  on  Campus  in  the  South  Building 

Science  Expo  Hotline:  828-5214 
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GAIL  GELTNER 


Backlash  — Not! 


The  growing  number  of  sexual  harassment  complaints  does  not  mean  that  women  are  losing  ground 

By  Paddy  Stamp 


I HAVE  HEARD  THE  VIEW,  Ex- 
pressed over  and  over  again, 
that  there  is  a backlash  against 
the  demands  and  achievements  of 
the  women’s  movement.  I hear  it  in- 
formally from  colleagues  who  have 
detected  a new  atmosphere  of  an- 
tagonism to  anything  that  sounds 
like  “political  correctness”;  I hear  it 
from  faculty  members  who  describe 
a resistance  in  their  classrooms  to 
anything  that  sounds  politically 
committed,  let  alone  “correct”;  and 
I hear  it  from  students  whose 
classmates  recoil  when  they  use  the 
word  “feminist.”  It  is  true  that  there 
has  been  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  sexual  harassment  complaints. 

During  its  first  year  of  operation  in 
1988  the  University’s  sexual  harass- 
ment office  received  67  complaints; 
in  1991-92  the  figure  was  174  and 
the  number  started  doubling  again 
in  the  first  three  months  of  1992-93. 

Statistics  like  these  are  often  in- 
voked as  evidence  of  a backlash.  But 
I think  there  is  another,  more  encouraging  explanation. 

More  than  two-thirds  of  Canadian  universities  now  have 
policies  for  dealing  vwth  sexual  harassment  and  the  Ontario 
government  is  currently  considering  minimum  standards  for 
harassment  and  discrimination  policies  in  the  community  col- 
lege system.  The  widespread  adoption  of  complaints  procedures, 
combined  with  extensive  media  coverage  of  every  pubhc  alle- 
gation since  the  Clarence  Thomas  hearings  in  the  US  Supreme 
Court,  have  ensured  that  students  and  employees  come  to  the 
University  with  the  expectation  that  if  they  are  harassed,  the  sit- 
uation will  be  dealt  with.  It  is  to  this  new  expectation,  and  to 
our  increased  competence  in  dealing  with  complaints,  that  I 
attribute  the  growing  volume  of  complaints  — not  to  any 
supposed  increase  in  harassment. 


There  is  another  trend  worth  considering  in  this 

context.  As  I noted  in  the  annual  report  of  the  sexual  harass- 
ment office,  there  has  been  a disturbing  increase  of  anonymous 
harassment,  particularly  directed  at  women  faculty  and  high- 
profile  women  students.  In  many  instances  the  person  who 
receives  these  anonymous  letters,  graffiti  or  abusive  telephone 
messages  can  guess  who  may  be  responsible  but  if  we  are 
unable  to  identify  the  respondent  it  is  impossible  to  proceed 
under  the  Policy  8c  Procedures:  Sexual  Harassment. 

Anonymous  harassment  frequendy  has  underlying  political 
objectives  and  anonymous  sexual  harassment  seems  mosdy  to 
be  directed  at  public  feminists.  And,  indeed,  our  records  show 
there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  number  of  complaints  where 
the  sexual  harassment  is  manifestly  intended  to  silence  an  un- 
palatable political  view.  This  occurred  at  least  six  times  in 
1991-92:  in  one  case  the  harassment  took  the  form  of  anony- 
mous acts  of  vandalism  and  destruction;  in  another  it  came  as 
threatening  phone  calls  to  a student  journalist.  A third  involved 
disruptive  and  abusive  behaviour  in  the  classroom. 

In  the  four  months  since  the  annual  report  was  published  there 
have  been  a further  14  complaints  of  harassment,  mosdy  anony- 
mous, where  the  target  is  selected  because  she  is  a woman  en- 
gaged in  a public  activity  — political  campaigning,  journalism 
or  teaching  — and  where  the  explidt  message  of  the  harassment 
is:  shut  your  mouth.  This  message  is  accompanied  by  sexual 
epithets  and  descriptions  of  violent  sexual  acts  to  which  the 
anonymous  caller,  or  writer,  would  like  to  subject  the  woman 
who  has  so  offended  him. 

Student  journalists  appear  to  be  particularly  vulnerable:  an 
artide  in  the  Montreal  Gazette  Oct.  5 described  an  apparent 
spate  of  death  threats,  rape  threats  and  obscene  calls  and  let 
ters  being  delivered  to  women  writing  for  campus  newspapers 
right  across  Canada.  The  harasser’s  objection  is  political:  he 
dislikes  an  artide  on  AIDS  or  a spedal  feature  on  International 
Women’s  Day  or  a news  item  on  sexual  assault;  but  the 


expression  of  that  objection  is  highly  personal  and  highly 
sexual.  The  implications  for  freedom  of  expression  on  campus 
are,  or  should  be,  evident. 


The  theory  of  a backlash 

IMPLIES  WE  HAVE  GONE 
TOO  FAR 


The  anonymous  harassment  directed  at  women  faculty  is 
equally  disturbing.  On  this  and  other  campuses  it  has  taken  the 
form  of  graffiti,  on  doors,  on  notice  boards,  on  chalk  boards; 
of  anonymous  letters,  slid  under  a door,  inserted  into  a pile  of 
assignments;  even  of  catcalls  delivered  from  the  back  of  a large 
auditorium.  Again,  this  harassment  is  heavily  laden  with  a spe- 
dfic  anti-feminist  message  and  carries  an  explicit  objection  to 
the  content  of  the  teacher’s  dasses.  Again,  it  is  heavily  per- 
sonalized and  heavily  sexualized. 

In  a recent  edition  of  the  U of  T Faculty  Association’s 
newsletter,  UTFA  president  Bill  Graham  points  to  the  “grow- 
ing number  of  attacks  on  teachers  and  researchers  in  recent  years, 
on  feminist  scholars,  for  example.”  His  comments  appear  in  the 
context  of  a defence  of  tenure.  Undoubtedly  tenure  can  go 
some  way  towards  safeguarding  the  scholarly  integrity  of  the 
University  and  the  freedom  of  tenured  scholars  to  teach  and  re- 
search without  political  constraint.  However,  it  offers  protec- 
tion only  against  superintendent  authority,  it  carmot  address  the 
situation  where  the  threat  to  academic  freedom  is  posed  by 
anonymous  thuggery.  Nor  can  it  protect  the  dassrooms  full  of 
students  — women  and  men  — who  take  note  of  the  harass- 
ment and  are  thereby  silenced. 


I AM  GLAD  TO  SAY  THAT  I RARELY  HEAR  WOMEN  WHO  ARE 
prey  to  this  form  of  harassment  express  any  intention  of 
toning  themselves  down.  Nonetheless  it  is  argued  that  in  an 


atmosphere  of  such  hostility  to 
feminism,  harassment  that 
vituperates  women  is  inevitable. 

However,  I am  not  at  all  per- 
suaded that  we  are  experiendng 
a backlash.  The  very  word,  as  a 
description  of  anti-feminism,  is 
an  imported  term.  Susan  Faludi’s 
1991  book  Backlash:  the  unde- 
clared war  against  American 
women  topped  bestseller  lists 
both  here  and  in  the  US.  Her 
work  is  meticulously  researched 
and  gives  a riveting  account  of 
anti-feminism  in  the  US:  in  the 
news  media,  in  the  fashion  in- 
dustry, in  the  self-help  manual 
business,  in  the  cosmetic  surgery 
industry.  It  describes  the  misog- 
ynies, essentially,  of  salesmen. 
They  are  by  trade  purveyors  of 
new  cultural  phenomena,  even 
new  social  movements;  the 
backlash  Faludi  describes  is 
often  little  more  than  an 
attempt  by  salesmen  to  get 
women  to  buy  something  “new.”  But  Backlash  does  not 
examine  the  issue  of  violence,  and  yet  the  notion  of  a back- 
lash is  being  used  to  explain  violence  against  women  as  if  it 
were  something  new. 

The  theory  of  a backlash  implies  that  somehow,  somewhere, 
we  have  gone  too  far  and  are  vritnessing  the  inescapable  reac- 
tion to  excessive  expectations  — that  the  changes  have  been  too 
much,  or  too  fast,  and  are  losing  support.  And  thus,  logically, 
if  feminists  and  equity-seeking  groups  want  to  avoid  the  effects 
of  backlash,  they  should  lie  low,  modify  their  demands,  quieten 
down.  In  this  atmosphere  of  hostility,  it  is  argued,  the 
suppression  of  any  feminist  idea  is  inevitable. 

Of  course  there  is  opposition  to  feminism  and  of  course 
there  has  been  resistance  to  the  change  the  women’s  movement 
has  wrought  in  our  institutions.  There  are  many  people,  for  ex- 
ample, who  object  to  the  idea  of  a sexual  harassment  policy  for 
the  University.  They  phone  at  the  rate  of  three  or  four  a month 
to  express  their  worry  that  the  existence  of  a policy  will  encourage 
slanderous  and  malicious  allegations.  Concerns  of  this  nature 
can  be  addressed  by  explaining  the  policy  to  the  callers  and  telling 
them  about  the  nature  of  complaints  that  are  lodged. 

But  the  person  who  engages  in  anonymous  harassment  and 
threats,  who  programs  library  computers  to  flash  “kiU  women” 
at  users,  who  scrawls  “we’re  gonna  rape  u dykes”  on  a plaque 
memorializing  Marc  Lepine’s  victims  is  not  someone  who 
wants  to  have  a discussion  about  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  a pol- 
icy. Nor  is  this  an  erstwhile  supporter  of  women’s  rights  who 
has  been  lost  along  the  road  to  radicalism.  This  is  a person  who 
would  never  have  supported  campaigns  for  equal  pay 
and  opportunities,  for  equal  access  to  learning,  for  the  chance 
to  work  in  an  environment  that  is  accessible  because  it  is  free 
from  harassment  and  therefore  safe.  Feminism  here  is  a pretext 
for  violence  against  women,  not  a cause  of  it. 

The  backlash  theory  further  implies  that  the  direction  of 
change  has  shifted.  I see  little  evidence  of  this.  I think  we  have 
made  significant  gains  in  the  University  in  our  endeavour  to 
secure  equality  of  access  to  all  of  the  opportunities  and  facili- 
ties that  we  can  offer.  We  have  a commitment  to  this  effort  in 
our  policies  and  resources  and  we  have  many  resolute  and 
tenacious  individuals  behind  it. 

The  University  is  a very  different  place  from  20, 10,  even  five 
years  ago  and  the  momentum  is  towards  further  change,  greater 
inclusiveness. 

I do  not  believe  that  ground  is  being  lost  to  a backlash.  I do 
believe  that  we  need  to  respond  swiftly,  and  effectively,  to 
incidents  of  anonymous  harassment  and  threats.  We  may  not 
be  able  to  find  the  culprits  but  we  can  offer  support  and  pro- 
tection to  those  threatened  — including  our  undertaking  to  do 
our  utmost  to  defend  their  right  to  freedom  of  expression. 

Paddy  Stamp  is  the  University’s  sexual  harassment  officer. 
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